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ERY important business has occupied the 
V Council] of the League of Nations this 

week. The Rumbold Commission has _pre- 
sented its report on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier 
incident. As was anticipated, it lays the blame 
on Greece, and finds that she should pay a sum 
of about £45,000 in reparation for the destruction 
oflifeand property in Bulgaria. It also makes recom- 
mendations for preventing the recurrence of such 
incidents by the removal of the discontents that hinge 
on the “ minorities problem.” The Council must take 
these recommendations seriously. Another item on the 
agenda is disarmament; the Council is considering 
projects, but has come to no conclusion as we write. 
Nor has it yet settled the most difficult question of all— 
the definition of the frontier of Iraq. The Turks still 
protest that they will not accept an arbitral award by 
the Council, and, moreover, it seems doubtful whether 
an arbitral award will in any case be made. The Hague 
Court, it will be remembered, ruled that the decision, 
to be valid, must be unanimous—the Turkish and 
British votes not counting. But there is a division of 
opinion among the members of the Council; while the 
Majority favour the attribution of Mosul to Iraq, the 
Swedish representative, it is reported, insists that it 
should go to Turkey. The campaign of the “ scuttlers ”” 
is again in full blast in this country, and pictures are 
being drawn of the horrors—including war—that will 
ensue if we offend the Turks. We are no more moved 
by Scare-mongering now than we were three months 
ago. We see no reason for expecting a war; Turkey 








Supplement : 
wants it as little as we do. If our mischief-makers would 
only keep quiet, the affair might have an excellent 
chance of settling itself amicably. Nor do we believe 
that we must be “ tied up ” to Iraq permanently, or even 
for twenty-five years. We may have to extend our 
responsibilities for a period beyond 1928 ; but the length 
of the period, as Mr. Baldwin has hinted, can, and 
should be made conditional. 

co - a 

The arrest in Paris this week of three British subjects 
on a charge of military espionage has created a certain 
sensation on both sides of the Channel. It seems likely 
that the whole story will turn out to be no more than 
a mare’s nest, since it does not appear even to be alleged 
that the accused sought or gained any information which 
the British Military Attaché in Paris could not have 
obtained merely by asking for it. In any case, the outcry 
in the Press of both countries is somewhat absurd. 
English newspapers have vied with French in denoun- 
cing the idea that British Government agents could by 
any possibility be engaged in “spying” upon our 
beloved Allies. That, of course, isall nonsense. Naturally, 
the British Secret Service has agents in France, though 
probably not so many as the French Secret Service has 
in Great Britain—for in these matters the French 
Government spends more lavishly than the British— 
and not nearly so many as both parties maintained in 
each other's countries during the War, when we really 
were not only “ allies’ but actual “ brothers in arms.” 
“Spy” is a shocking word, of course, but Parliament 
passes every year a Secret Service vote which is pre- 
sumably spent upon something; and in what foreign 
armaments can we be more interested than in the 
multitudinous submarines and aeroplanes of our nearest 
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neighbour? It is no business of the Secret Service to 
discriminate between potential allies and enemies, and 
to suggest any such discrimination is mere humbug. 
Spying is an objectionable practice, but so is war; and 
as long as the one lasts so inevitably will the other. 
We probably still spend too much money on our Secret 
Service, but that is another question. 


* * * 


It is evident that President Coolidge set out to make 
his message to Congress as mild and general as it could 
be made. The result is that it contains practically no 
statement of policy beyond the lukewarm advocacy 
of America’s entry into the World Court, upon the 
terms proposed by President Harding. On the subject 
of disarmament, concerning which the American 
churches and many societies have been agitating, Mr. 
Coolidge restated the point that was made by his late 
Secretary of State after the Washington Conference. 
It is, he observed, the reduction of armies rather than 
of navies that is of the first importance at the present 
time, and that problem is peculiarly European. After 
armies, navies might well be reduced by agreement. 
The United States ‘‘ought not to hesitate to adopt any 
practical plan” that promised to be effective, but 
** it would not care to attend a conference which, from 
its location or constituency, would in all probability 
prove futile.” Mr. Coolidge gives his benediction to the 
Locarno Pact, for the special reason that it illustrates 
his principle that European countries should settle their 
own problems without involving America. For the rest 
the President follows the customary line of rejoicing 
in American prosperity, emphasising the virtues of the 
high tariff, and commending the methods by which the 
United States is funding the European debts. A further 
immense surplus on the year’s Budget, with a corres- 
ponding reduction of taxes, provides Mr. Coolidge with 
ample justification for the tone of his message. That 
being so, it might have been expected that he would 
deliver it himself in a joint session of the Houses, accord- 
ing to the modern rule initiated by Mr. Wilson. 
But he preferred to have it read separately by the 
Clerks. 


* * 


The end of the Poor Law is now within sight. The 
Government’s proposals have been published in outline 
form ; but there will be a delay of two or three months 
to enable the county councils and municipalities to 
express their views, and there is little chance of a Bill 
passing next session. The proposals are at certain points 
obscure, and at others open to strong criticism. In 
general, however, the scheme is based on the sound 
recommendations of the Maclean Committee Report, 
which has been endorsed by all parties. The boards of 
guardians are to be abolished, and their various func- 
tions transferred to the local authorities—the counties, 
county horoughs and larger boroughs and urban districts. 
It is not quite clear what is meant by the suggestion 
that the county council is to be “ the supervising and 
controlling authority for all health purposes throughout 
the county.” There will certainly be opposition from 
many of the big towns if it is intended to put them under 
the county thumb. Another unacceptable proposal is 
the introduction of the block-grant for both transferred 
and existing health services. Nor can anybody be 
satisfied with the brief paragraph referring to the 
able-bodied. “* Relief to able-bodied persons,” we are 
told, “is to be limited and correlated with unemploy- 
ment insurance.” That vague phrase, as it stands, 
may be interpreted as a ban on “ Poplarism ”—a hint 
that a local authority in assisting an unemployed man 
must give him no more than the amount of the national 
“dole.” But in this matter the principle laid down 
by the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission 


—— 


still holds good; it ought not to be the business of , 
loca] authority, save in exceptional cases, to relieve the 
unemployed. A great deal more will be heard on this 
question, as on others, before the outline is filled jp 
The White Paper, indeed, invites constructive criticism, 
and expressly states that the Minister of Health jg 
prepared to modify his proposals in the light of the 
comments he receives from the local authorities, 


* * + 


The Rating and Valuation Bill has at length passed 
its third reading. It is a highly technical and comp. 
cated measure, and, as the Minister of Health said, not 
of great popular interest. But it effects a very important 
reform in local government machinery, and it is sound 
in principle, though defective in certain details, [ft 
sweeps away the parishes as the areas of assessment and 
puts in their place the counties and large towns, It 
thus makes for simplification, uniformity and economy, 
and paves the way for the promised abolition of the 
Poor Law system. The Labour Party, in attacking the 
Bill in its final stage, were not opposing its principle nor 
denying its great advantages. Their complaint was 
that it was marred by a number of objectionable 
features which the Government had introduced under 
pressure from sectional interests. Major Attlee put his 
finger on the weak spots. The Revenue Officer who was 
to have sat on the local committee has been dropped, 
which is deplorable from the point of view of fair and 
uniform assessment. The relief of rating on farm build- 
ings means a subvention to the farmers of £600,000 a 
year. This relief might have been justified if it had been 
compensated by a tax on land values ; but, as it is, the 
result is to throw an extra burden on the general body 
of ratepayers in the country. Similarly, the derating 
of certain classes of machinery puts an extra burden on 
the general body of urban ratepayers. There is a 
strong case, as one of the critics said, for the derating of 
machinery “in normal circumstances.” But in the 
present abnormal circumstances, many of the industrial 
towns will be hard hit by this concession. Here, again, 
the objection might have been met by tapping land 
values, or by a compensating grant from the National 
Exchequer, such as is provided for under the Agricultural 


Rates Acts. 
2 % Py 


The ‘“‘ economy” campaign at the expense of the 
unemployed is still proceeding apace, with the result 
that the number registered as out of work is still falling. 
In the absence of any clear public statement by the 
Ministry of Labour, it is difficult to know precisely what 
is happening; but complaints increase and multiply. 
Thus, it is said that uncovenanted benefit is now being 
generally refused to workers who are aged less than 
twenty-five and living at home, on the plea that their 
parents ought to maintain them. Clearly in cases where 
the parent’s wage is low, this may involve very great 
hardship. It is also said that further benefit is being 
refused to workers who have drawn more than they have 
paid in, until they repay the sums previously granted them 
as uncovenanted benefit. If this is so, it appears to be 
a quite unwarrantable attempt to convert uncovenan 
benefit into a loan. In the case of women, it is reported 
that benefit is being denied to those who refuse to move 
long distances, or to emigrate, in search of jobs, even 
where, as in the cotton districts, the women concern 
have for many years followed a highly skilled trade. 
It is, of course, not easy to get at the exact truth m 
cases of this sort ; but the complaints are so numerous 
and varied as to indicate that something is seriously 
wrong. This is borne out by the fact that, whereas m 
the past, unemployment and poor relief statistics have 
usually varied together, the diminution in the number 
of registered unemployed now coincides with an increas¢ 
in the numbers receiving poor relief. In short, workers 
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gre being driven from the Exchanges to the Guardians 
in large numbers, and the Poor Law is being cumbered 
with a steadily growing volume of able-bodied unem- 
with whom it should not be the Guardians’ 
‘ness to deal at all. If Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
considers these strictures on the work of his department 
air, will he make a plain and unequivocal public 
¢atement of the principles on which unemployment 
ienefit is now being granted or withheld ? 


* * + 


The Labour Party, at its meeting this week, adjourned 
yithout either electing its officers and executive or 
coming to any decision on the Lansbury-Wedgwood- 
Wheatley motion concerning future strategy in the 
House of Commons. Mr. MacDonald was away in his 
constituency, and there was a general desire not to reach 
shasty decision. The Party Executive brought forward 
cunter-proposals for stiffening up the Opposition in 
the House, but was not prepared to go to the lengths 
desired by Mr. Lansbury and his friends, or to recommend 
a systematic policy of obstruction. Mr. MacDonald's 
re-election as leader next week may be regarded as 
certain. The doubtful point is whether the “ left- 

” will agree to be again represented on the 
Executive, or will persist in their announced deter- 
nination to follow an independent policy. This, no 
doubt, depends partly on the amount of backing they 
can look for inside the Party, and partly on the conces- 
sions which the leaders are prepared to make. The 
trouble arises chiefly because a good many members feel 
that, by changed administrative methods, Mr. Baldwin's 
Government is steadily cutting away the worker's 
security of life,and that the ordinary resources of parlia- 
mentary debate are quite inadequate, either to check 
the process or to stimulate a concerted movement 
against it in the country. The differences inside the 
Labour Party are, indeed, largely between the House of 
Commons men, who have an eye mainly to what goes 
on inside Parliament, and the “ left-wingers”’ who, 
looking for no good from the present House of Commons, 
are trying to build up a body of militant opinion in the 
country, and using Parliament as an effective platform 
fortheir propaganda. There is much to be said on both 
sides. Indeed, the sensible course seems to be that of 
allowing the maximum liberty within the Party, so 
that each group can make the most of the tactics in 
which it believes. 


» * + 


Bread prices are up again; and the consumer is no 
better off for the much belauded work of the Food 
Council a few months ago. It is, indeed, as we pointed 
out at the time, quite futile to expect that we can 
regulate the price of bread merely by defining the fair 
margin to be allowed to the retail baker. We must 
deal with the flour-miller as well; and, even if we fix 

margin, we are only forced back a stage further tothe 
corn dealer, and so ultimately to the food producers in 
America, Australia, or the Argentine. The present 
nse of flour prices is attributed to the relative failure 
of the Argentine and Australian harvests, which has 
put American and Canadian producers and dealers in 
an exceptionally favourable position, despite their 

available surpluses. We } not suggest that it is 
= worth while to deal with the retail baker and the 
our-miller here, so as to check the making of excessive 
profits ; but it is obvious that, in the case of a eom- 

ty with a world-price, no merely domestic measures 
a effect any substantial control over the fluctuation 
pe _ The entire episode should serve to direct 
a once again to the plans for bulk purchase 
which boo of foodstuffs under long-term contracts 
shelved ve been more than once discovered only to be 
po ag The trouble, of course, is that, where an 

tery against high prices arises, it is quite easy for a 


Government to chivvy the private baker, and so get 
credit for activity, but far more difficult to tackle in 
any way the more potent causes of fluctuating prices— 
the position of producersand middlemen in national and 
international trade. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Dail debates on the 
London agreement were unpleasantly reminiscent of 
the barren polemics of the Treaty discussions four years 
ago. We have a racial weakness for holding inter- 
minable post-mortems on the corpses of dead causes, 
and critics who put forward a hundred reasons for reject- 
ing the Government proposals failed to suggest a single 
practical alternative. Fortunately, experience has 
taught us many lessons since 1921, and there is no doubt 
at all that Ministers are sure of a good majority in 
both Chambers of the Oireachtas, and, should the appeal 
to Cesar be necessary, of a still larger majority in the 
country. One Labour member, in the course of an 
hour-long onslaught on the Bill, naively admitted that 
eighty per cent. of his constituents were breast-high for 
the settlement. Still more conclusive as to. the set of 
popular opinion is the decision of the Farmer’s Party to 
vote for the agreement. Its members are as eager as 
Labour to make capital at the expense of Ministers, but 
in this matter they realise that their voters will not 
submit to having the affairs of the nation thrown into 
the melting-pot once more. The Bill may not give us 
all that we expected, but a fortnight ago, few were 
optimistic enough to hope that anything half as good 
could be rescued out of the muddle. In the Irish phrase 
it is a sound “ bacon and cabbage ” agreement, infinitely 
more satisfying than the dish of Dead Sea apples which 
Mr. de Valera offers as a substitute. Badly as Ministers 
may have blundered over the Boundary Commission, 
no sane Free Stater is prepared to exchange them for 
opponents who, while proclaiming that no duress will 
compel them to recognise partition, make it a grievance 
that they are denied the power to apply duress to 
their Ulster neighbours. 

ae * of 

So far, the most curious by-product of the crisis has 
been the conference between Republican deputies and 
members who are fighting the Bill of the Dail. This is 
the first occasiun since the split of 1922 that there have 
been any open dealings between Treatyites and anti- 
Treatyites. Were it certain that it is not one of the 
tactical manceuvres which Irish politicians too often 
mistake for statesmanship, the gathering might prove 
a healthy and hopeful development. Is Labour more 
anxious to revenge itself on Ministers for their refusal 
to make concessions about the Shannon scheme than 
to shepherd Republicans into constitutional paths ? 
Has Mr. de Valera at last discovered the futility of 
obstruction, or does he cherish the hope that he can 
induce Labour to join him in ploughing the sands ? 
If one knew the answer to these questions, it would be 
possible to make forecasts with some assurance. It is 
certain that a large section of Republicans is at present 
kept out of the Dail, less by the oath of allegiance than 
by the threats of its own gunmen. On the other hand 
there may be some Labour members willing to drop 
parliamentary agitation; though it is doubtful if these 
include any of the responsible leaders, who are well 
aware that the economic policy is no more likely to 
prevail with official Republicans than with Official 
Free Staters. To judge by the Shelbourne Hotel 
resolution, which commits nobody to anything, the 
new entente shows few signs of hardening into an 
alliance in the near future. Opposition to the London 
agreement is not a sufficiently strong bond of union, for 
the defeat of the measure would neither end or mend the 
Ulster difficulty. If another solution than the Govern- 
ment’s plan is to be found Mr. de Valera and Mr. Johnson 
will have to descend from vague sentiment to hard facts. 
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LIBERAL QUARRELS 


HE Liberal Party has been busy during the 

past fortnight washing its dirty linen in public. 

The linen is not perhaps, after all, so very dirty ; 
but that, we should have thought, might have been 
regarded as an additional reason for postponing the 
wash until more private facilities were available. The 
public quarrel started by Mr. Vivian Phillipps is 
neither edifying in itself nor likely, we imagine, to 
do anything but harm to the party of which he is the 
chief official. 

The trouble, of course, arose out of the programme 
of Rural and Urban Land Reform which has been 
prepared by a Committee appointed and financed by 
Mr. Lloyd Geerge. The Committee’s report was sub- 
mitted to Lord Oxford, who gave it his provisional 
approval to the extent at least of sanctioning its 
publication. Subsequently, Mr. Lloyd George delivered 
a party campaign speech with this programme as its 
text. Thereupon, Mr. Runciman delivered a public 
speech which contained some pretty strong criticism 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals. This, of course, 
was only to have been expected. That Mr. Runciman 
and his immediate associates do not regard their official 
leader in the House of Commons with those feelings of 
affectionate loyalty which leaders are accustomed to 
inspire, is a very open secret. Moreover, since Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land proposals, whatever may be their prac- 
tical merits, are at any rate of a distinctly radical 
character, it could not be expected that a “ right-winger”’ 
like Mr. Runciman could in any case bring himself 
to approve of them. Nor is there any ground— 
save that of party loyalty—upon which he could reason- 
ably be denied the right of announcing his opinions on the 
subject ; and amongst the Liberals, or at least the 
Liberal Members of Parliament, of to-day no such thing 
as “party loyalty” appears to exist. 

Mr. Vivian Phillipps followed up Mr. Runciman’s 
criticism by stating or implying in a public speech 
that Mr. Lloyd George was attempting to hold the central 
Liberal organisation to ransom, that is to say, that he 
was refusing to supply any more funds from his private 
political hoard until the party had decided its attitude 
towards his land proposals. Whether the accusation 
was true or not is no concern of ours. In any case the 
making of it in public was one of the most amusing 
and remarkable pieces of political indiscretion that we 
can recall. “We want your money, but we don’t 
want you” would be, from the point of view of the 
ordinary newspaper reader, a perfectly fair paraphrase 
of Mr. Phillipps’ speech. Mr. Phillipps did not, of 
course, mean to say that, but that in effect was what 
he did say. He had asked Mr. Lloyd George for money 
and Mr. Lloyd George would not give it to him. What 
a confession to make on a public platform ! 

Moreover, who will blame Mr. Lloyd George for his 
attitude in such a situation? Why should he be ex- 
pected to place large sums of money under the control 
of men who make no secret of their desire to have 
nothing whatever to do with him or his policies, save 
only to endorse his cheques? Large contributions to 
party funds always have been, and always will be, 
accompanied by certain conditions, expressed or under- 
stood, as to the policy that is to be pursued. It is 


well known that there are certain Liberal capitalists 
who would subscribe far more than they do at present 





——, 


to the funds of the party if Mr. Lloyd George wen 
turned out of it. But we cannot see that that Condition 
is in any respect more honourable than the condition 
which Mr. Lloyd George is accused of having Sought 
to impose. Rich men who pay the piper naturally 
expect tu be able to call the tune—more or less, Th 
fact may, and in our view does, involve a condemnation 
of the whole present system of party funds, but it 
involves no special condemnation of Mr. Lloyd George in 
the present instance. He is the acknowledged leade 
of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, an 
if he surrendered such funds as may be under his 
control, without any guarantee as to their heing used 
for or against the policies in which he believes, he would 
be a fool. 

In this odd situation there are two peculiarly odd 
points. The first is that that right-wing, ex-Coalitionist, 
section of the Liberal Party in the House, which js 
generally regarded and described as the Georgian section, 
seems for the most part to be opposed to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land programme; whereas the left-wing 
approves of the proposals, but on personal grounds 
objects to Mr. Lloyd George. The second odd fact is 
that Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George have between 
themselves no quarrel on this or any other public issue, 
Their respective followers are partisans with no material 
for partisanship, but who nevertheless contrive to 
maintain an internecine conflict which appears to the 
outside public to be without rhyme or reason. In 
the present quarrel Lord Oxford has done his best to 
prevent a breach, but his followers apparently wil 
not take their cue from him. He supports Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals and has written for publicatwn 
letters which ought to put an end to dissensions within 
his party, but they have not done so yet. 

The whole affair is a remarkable instance of the 
foolishness of confusing personal with political issues, 
There are half-a-dozen more or less prominent personages 
in the Liberal Party whose speeches and actions seem 
to be governed mainly, if not wholly, by an over 
whelming personal dislike and distrust of Mr. Lloyd 
George. They may have good ground for their dislike, 
but that is not the point. The point is that having 
received him back into the Liberal Party without public 
protest they have no reasonable right to resent the 
authority which he is entitled to exercise. If Mr. 
Phillipps, for example, wishes to indict Mr. Lloyd 
George’s conduct he should first sever himself from the 
party which has formally accepted Mr. Lloyd George 
as its leader in the House of Commons. Any other 
course can lead only to the confusion of the public 
mind and to a further reduction of the already almost 
insignificant influence of Liberalism in Parliament. 

We shall not, we imagine, be suspected of aly 
tenderness towards Mr. Lloyd George. As far as We 
know there is no paper in which the crimes and cot 
promises of which he was guilty, from the days 0 
Versailles to the days of the Black and Tans, wer 
more severely criticised than in this journal. But 
the Liberal Party has taken him back and has 
longer any right to remember old scores. If “ Liber! 
reunion ” means anything it means that gentlemen like 
Mr. Vivian Phillipps have no business to attack ther 
leader on public platforms unless they openly declare 
their intention of deposing him or, alternatively, ’ 
resigning from his party. They owe it to the publi 
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to preserve & certain degree of logic in their proceedings. 
Do they wish to retain Mr. Lloyd George or do they 
wish to expel him ? This much, at any rate, is certain : 
that if they expel him they will very soon cease to 
exist as a political force either in the House or in the 
country. For apart from Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Oxford they have no leader who has the ear of the 
country. With Mr. Runciman as leader they could 
hardly hope to retain in all Great Britain a dozen seats 
at the next election. 

All this will please those who desire the end of the 
Liberal Party, whether because they think Liberalism 
is safe in Labour hands, or because they want an 
undiluted class conflict between Trade Unions and 
Tories. And, certainly, it would seem that the 
anti-Lloyd George Liberals are contemplating party 
suicide. Their recent antics have appeared to 
be not merely undignified but ridiculous. Do they 
accept Mr. Lloyd George as a leader or do they not ? 
They should surely decide that and inform us of their 
decision. They should surely also tell us whether they 
have any positive programme upon which they are 
solidly agreed, other than the reiteration of the Free 
Trade shihboleths of the last century. It may well 
be that for some time to come, at any rate, they have 
a useful part to play in the evolution of British politics, 
but if they quarrel amongst themselves as they are 
quarrelling at present they will lose their power to 
play any part at all. 


CIRCULAR 1371 


ORD EUSTACE PERCY’S circular to Local 
L Education Authorities has been received with a 
general shout of disapproval and dismay. With- 
out distinction of party or opinion, all the educationists 
have unhesitatingly denounced it as mischievous and un- 
workable. Teachers, Local Education Authorities, admin- 
istrators—all are against it. It has no friends save the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of whose 
“economy ” proposals it is presumably the first published 
instalment. Mr. Baldwin has indeed spoken of it in the 
House in terms which imply the collective approval of 
the Government, and suggest that only in detail is it still 
open to revision. But whatever Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Churchill may say, the opposition is far too strong for 
them to overcome. Within a few days of its issue, Cir- 
cular 1871 was virtually dead. 

It is not difficult to see why the Board’s action aroused 
not only hostility, but also widespread resentment. For 
some time past, the Board, acting in the spirit of the 
Education Acts of 1918 and 1921, has been urging the 
local Education Authorities to improve and develop 
their services. Progress has not been at all so rapid as 
could be wished ; but on the whole there has been progress, 
steady, if slow. This has been largely the fruit of the 
present system of grant aid, whereby a Local Authority 
which is ready to spend some money out of the rates in 
improving an old service or developing a new one can get 
mM most cases an equal sum in grant aid from the Board. 
This system obviously encourages the progressive authority, 
and tends to the gradual improvement of the education 
service through local experiment. The system is by no 
means perfect ; and we do not mean to suggest that Local 
Authorities can get grant aid without limit for developing 
any services they may choose. But the percentage grant 
system has the advantage of giving most help to the 
authorities which are ready to do most for themselves. 
ge this was the object which it was intended directly 

serve, 


Circular 1871 proposes to sweep this system of grants 
away, and to substitute, at least for the next three years, 
a block grant based on the actual expenditure of Local 
Education Authorities during the year 1924-5. The 
block grant would be in fact rather less than the grant 
paid in 1924-5 under the old system, and both a part of 
the existing expenditure and the whole of any fresh ex- 
penditure would be transferred from taxes to local rates. 
Lord Eustace Percy does indeed suggest that, if trade 
improves, more money may become available for grants ; 
but rightly and naturally no one has taken much notice 
of this very hypothetical half-promise. It is generally 
accepted that the aim of the Circular is to bring about a 
substantial reduction in State grants for education. 

Of course, it is not actually intended that the rates 
shall rise by an amount corresponding to the fall in State 
grants. The object is to encourage Local Education 
Authorities to follow the Board’s example by restricting 
their own expenditure. For, whereas the percentage grant 
system encourages local development, the block grant 
system is a plain incitement to local “economy.” If 
Lord Eustace Percy has his way, each Local Authority 
will be receiving a fixed grant, irrespective of its own 
loca] expenditure. It will thus have the maximum encour- 
agement to cut down its services, and to use part of the 
Board’s grant in order to bring down the local rates. 


We do not mean to suggest that, all over the country, 
this will be the actual result. The more progressive 
authorities will doubtless try hard to maintain and develop 
their services, even in face of the Board’s discouragement. 
But they will be in a difficult position; for they will 
necessarily be asking the ratepayers to foot the entire bill 
for any service above the barest minimum. Meanwhile 
the less progressive authorities, of which there are still 
a great many, will be thoroughly enjoying themselves, 
cutting off all services which they are not legally compelled 
to maintain, and lowering the standard even of those which 
they cannot destroy. In this way, while some authorities 
may keep their services as good as ever, the average and 
the minimum standard wil] be lowered, with effects it 
will be most difficult to undo when a more enlightened 
policy is again pursued by the Board. 

A further most serious danger concerns the teachers. 
After long negotiations, the salary scales for school teachers 
were recently fixed for a further period, and these revised 
** Burnham Scales ” have been accepted by the vast majority 
of Local Education Authorities. But the authorities, 
fearing no doubt some such move as the Board has now 
made, explicitly attached to their acceptance the condition 
that the system of percentage grants should remain in 
force. If, then, Lord Eustace Percy’s scheme were to 
become operative, it would automatically undo the whole 
of the work so far accomplished in fixing and standardising 
teachers’ salaries. The worse authorities would certainly 
turn on the teachers and try to reduce salaries still further. 
All over the country there would be strikes and lockouts 
of teachers; and an atmosphere most unfavourable to 
good educational work would be universally diffused. 

The disastrous results of putting Circular 1871 into effect 
are, we trust, by now sufficiently plain. The sole argu- 
ment in its favour is the need for reducing public expendi- 
ture; but, even if we admitted, as we do not, that less 
should be spent on education, we could hardly conceive 
of a worse way of doing it than Lord Eustace Percy is 
attempting to adopt. His proposal to abolish the per- 


centage grant system is the more extraordinary because 
a Government Committee—Lord Meston’s Committee— 
is at present considering the whole question of the basis 
of grant aid, and is expected to have its report ready very 
Yet both Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. Neville 


soon. 
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Chamberlain, whose Public Health proposals in his new 
Poor Law scheme ought to be carefully scrutinised in 
connection with Circular 1371, are anticipating the result of 
the Meston Committee’s work by proposing a fundamental 
change in the grant system before it has made any report. 

We protest against this, not because we hold that 
percentage grants are in all cases preferable to block grants, 
but because any change in the basis of the grant system 
obviously needs the most careful consideration. The two 
systems are based on, and imply, different relationships 
between central and local government. The case for the 
block grant is that it gives to the Local Authority the greatest 
freedom in allocating to different purposes the fixed sum 
assigned to it by the State. Certain minimum services are, 
of course, prescribed by law ; and these the Local Authority 
is obliged to maintain as a condition of receiving grant. 
But, beyond the minimum, it is free to do what it chooses. 

The percentage system, on the other hand, enables the 
Central Government both to encourage more generous 
spending by progressive Local Authorities, and to stimulate, 
where it so desires, special expenditure on particular services. 
It does not enable the Central Government to force the 
local bodies to provide any service beyond the legal mini- 
mum; but it does make possible considerable measures 
of encouragement. It is, therefore, the system most 
suited to those cases in which it is desired to raise the 
standard of provision above the bare legal minimum. 
Education is, in our view, most certainly such a service, 
and therefore best aided, for the most part, under the 
percentage system. 

Moreover, the alleged greater freedom given by the block 
grant may be, in practice, largely illusory. In the case 
of education, the unavoidable minimum cost of compulsory 
services is bound, in every district, to be largely in excess 
of the total grant payable by the Board. In these circum- 
stances, what happens in effect is this. The Local Authority 
sets the whole of the block grant against the compulsory 
services, estimates what amount must be raised by rates 
to meet their remaining cost, and then considers, in the 
last place, what it feels disposed to spend, wholly out of 
rates, on extra services beyond the compulsory minimum. 
The block grant, so far from being available for any of these 
services, has been wholly absorbed before they are considered 
at all. The “ extras’ appear to fall entirely on the rates, 
and there is a strong tendency, in all save the best authorities, 
to cut them drastically down. This is what would happen 
if Circular 1371 became operative. 

Fortunately, however, Lord Eustace Percy has no legal 
power to carry his proposals into effect. The proposed 
change in the grant system can be made only by legis- 
lation, and we believe the volume of protest will make it 
impossible for the Government to bring the necessary 
Bill forward, or for the House of Commons to assent to 
it if it is brought in. We are therefore not greatly alarmed. 
But the fact remains that the Circular, until it is definitely 
withdrawn, is bound to have a most unsettling effect ; 
for Local Education Authorities will not venture to embark 
on any fresh schemes, or to plan at all for the future, until 
they know where they stand. They are feeling very sore 
just now ; for they contend rightly that under the existing 
system the Board has encouraged them to enter into all 
manner of future commitments, the finance of which has 
been based on the expectation of proportionate grant aid. 
They will go no further, and many of them will try to go 
back, until they have some definite assurance as to their 
future position. Educational work, if it is to be done 
properly, must be planned out well in advance. Even a 


few months of uncertainty, with the Circular still hanging 
ever the responsible authorities, will produce evil effects 
that will last for years. 








— 


Once for all, we must make up our minds. Do we 
education as a sound national investment, or as a men 
concession to clamour, to be made as grudgingly as possible} 
If we have, as a nation, to economise, is education the 
first or the last service on which we ought to cut doy, 
our spending? As more than one critic of the Circular he. 
pointed out, there is no doubt of the answer an enlightened 
citizen would give if he were confronted with the san 
problem in his own private affairs. The last “ economy * 
he would make would be to cut down the standard of his 
own children’s education. The view that quite differen: 
considerations apply to our national economy is tenabj 
only by those who believe that an unintelligent is as goog 
as an intelligent workman, and an unintelligent much better 
than an intelligent citizen. There are many, we fear 
who hold this view. But they are not, when it comes 
the point, themselves intelligent enough to get their Way, 
That, finally, is why we have no doubt of the fate of (jp. 
cular 1871. It will be buried in one grave with Lon 
Eustace Percy’s reputation as an enlightened educationgl 
administrator. 


FRENCH QUESTIONINGS 


Paris, December ‘th. 
UESTIONS of various degrees of importance ar 
constantly addressed to me in these critical days, 
It is impossible to answer them dogmatically, 
since the future of France does not depend upon material, 
but upon moral factors. Logically, it would be easy to 
show that the crisis, though serious, need not be grave, 
But one has to bear in mind the boundless possibilities of 
Parliamentary folly, and the history of the past year is 
certainly not encouraging. No scheme that has yet been 
put forward is satisfactory. Some of them are grotesquely 
inadequate. Others are undoubtedly ruinous. We have 
heard the most amazing arguments which are rather the 
result of excessive sophistication than of ignorance, 
Broadly, the issue has been represented to be: Inflation 
or moratorium. In the course of the year seventeen and 
a half milliard francs have been added to the circulation. 
Probably as much money has been sent out of the country. 
The value of the franc has fallen by 40 per cent. There 
seems to be no good reason why in these circumstances 
each successive act of inflation should not call for further 
inflation. We were told by a moribund Government thats 
milliard and a half frances would suffice for Treasury needs, 
at least to the end of the year, and a week later we were 
told that the milliard and a half had already been devoured 
and that six milliard more were urgently wanted. Once 
the process of throwing paper into the gulf is begun, it 
seems almost impossible to stop. 

Each time it is declared that temporary difficulties must 
be overcome and then measures will be taken to prevent 
a recurrence of such difficulties. M. Herriot and M. 
Clémentel expressed their opposition to inflation, yet they 
inflated. M. Caillaux was antagonistic to inflation, ye 
he inflated. M. Painlevé and his henchman M. Bonnet 
were anti-inflationists, yet they inflated. M. Loucheur 
was indignant that some light word of his spoken in other 
conditions should have won him the reputation of favouring 
inflation, yet he inflated. The Chamber is filled with men 
who are appalled at the prospect of inflation, yet they do 
not feel justified in face of the nation’s need in voting 
against inflation. The more venerable Senators shake theif 
heads sadly when they are asked to approve inflation, 
yet they cannot bring themselves to throw down a Govern: 
ment which admits its helplessness. On every occasion 
a hasty attempt is made to provide a counterpart t 
inflation, yet nothing substantial is done. M. Herriot’s 
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counterpart came to nought. M. Caillaux for eight months 
marked time. M. Painlevé feverishly in nocturnal sittings 
put together a plan which was inoperative. Will M. 
Loucheur have a better fate? He has a bad Press, and 
Parliamentary opinion was against him from the beginning. 
if his preliminary propositions scraped through by the 
narrowest majority it was because his chief, M. Briand, 
with the laurels of Locarno on his brow, made the most 
pathetic appeal. The real test is still to come. 


I observe in the Progrés Civique a letter from Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, in which he asserts that the popular sentiment in 
France against inflation has the character of a “ supersti- 
tion.” The evil is already accomplished and the only 
thing to be done is to emit sufficient billets to reimburse 
the bonds which are presented to the Treasury. Mr. 
Keynes is theoretically right, but he has left out of account 
the psychological effects of inflation. In these columns 
some months ago I too protested against the exaggerated 
denunciations of inflation which were doing harm, and 
pointed out that there were many forms of inflation. It 
ig unnecessary and, indeed, dangerous at this time once 
more to draw distinctions even though they be real. Some 
months ago by way of reaction against a “ superstition ” 
which was frightening the French and destroying their 
confidence in their own currency, these distinctions were 
permissible. To-day I hold them to be no longer per- 
missible. Brakes and not excuses must be applied. 
However arbitrary may be the exact legal limit of emission, 
however true it may be that inflation is in a moment of 
stress an unavoidable expedient, experience has shown that 
though inflation, rigorously controlled, does not necessarily 
involve fresh inflation, yet in fact it is hard to stop on 
the downhill career. Once a Government has succumbed 
to temptation it is not easy to resist recurrent temptation. 
Nice distinctions are swept aside. Inflation becomes a 
fatality. 

It might have been wise, when the accumulated financial 
troubles fell upon France, for the Government to have 
raised once and for all the legal limit, to have given itself 
two years’ freedom from anxiety, and to have devoted 
those two years to the stabilisation of the franc, the strict 
establishment of punctual and completely-balanced budgets, 
and the general purification of French finances. But 
against this bold course there had to be reckoned the 
timidity of Governments, the clash of political parties, 
the confused battle of professional and amateur theorists, 
and the alarm which would be engendered in the country 
by such audacity and the immediate realisation of the full 
truth. Instead, the truth has been told in driblets; 
stern measures have been regarded as impossible; in the 
chaos of discussion the successive demands for inflation 
to save the Treasury at the eleventh hour have been idle 
palliatives, calling for the repeated application of similar 
palliatives. It is, I think, too late to condone inflation 
on any pretext. A radical cure is imperatively required. 
The longer France hesitates, the worse will be the 
consequences. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that the alterna- 
tive proposed by the Socialists is equally dangerous. It 
consists of what is euphemistically called consolidation. 
It is also called a moratorium. Harsh critics call it State 
bankruptcy. Since the Treasury has not the money to pay 
the bonds which mature and which are not renewed, 
then the Treasury should not, it is said, pay them. The 
solution is simple. Unfortunately, the results of such a 
policy would not be simple. If the Treasury failed to 
meet its obligations national credit would be shattered. 
Many business men and other citizens who have liabilities 
to fulfil would be compelled to suspend payment. Nobody 
can foresee how great would be the crash. The whole 






weight of the floating debt would fall upon the Treasury 
with crushing force. How could anybody trust the State 
if it failed to keep its promises? Perhaps it is not sufficiently 
realised abroad how the practice of putting money into 
short-term bonds, not as an investment but as a convenient 
deposit, has been developed in France. Let me give an 
example. A fairly well-to-do acquaintance of mine, when 
he receives payments from any source, calculates his 
prospective outgoings at subsequent dates, and buys to 
that amount bonds which bear interest and fall due about 
the same date as his liabilities. If at the moment when his 
liabilities must be met he is unable to convert his bonds 
into cash, he will obviously be unable to make his own 
payments. This system has been adopted by an extra- 
ordinarily large number of persons. The whole country 
would be thrown into dismay and perhaps panic if the system 
broke down. The mere suggestion that such a possibility 
exists naturally stimulates withdrawals. 


It is wrong to poke fun at the insistence which the 
Opposition places upon the maintenance of confidence. 
Perhaps the Opposition exaggerates in attributing all the 
financial difficulties to the destruction of confidence ; 
the mismanagement by the Bloc National of the country’s 
finances cannot be overlooked. Nevertheless, the uncer- 
tainty that has been created in the minds of small and 
large holders of bonds, and in the minds of capitalists in 
general, by imprudent attacks and menaces, are immediately 
responsible for the problems which now face France. To 
minimise the element of confidence, to scoff at the growth of 
distrust, is to display either bad faith or ignorance of the 
conditions. Happily the distrust, the lack of confidence, 
is not yet, in my opinion, desperately deep; there is more 
inquietude among the politicians than among the people ; 
and I have been surprised at the contrast between the 
conversations of deputies which I have heard at private 
luncheon parties, and the conversations of the man in the 
street who is not aware of the causes of the perpetual 
crises. 


In Parliament strange things have been said. One 
prominent Radical seriously tried to show at the tribune of 
the Chamber that the State is sovereign, and cannot 
alienate its sovereignty, and therefore that it is entitled 
to tax bonds which have been bought on the promise that 
they would be tax-free. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the sovereign prerogative was exercised in making 
such a promise and that more than the State’s sovereignty 
would be alienated in not keeping it. An equally prominent 
Socialist in the Chamber, when there was question of a 
moratorium, accused bondholders of speculating on the 
reimbursement of the bonds on the date fixed by the State. 
Rarely has a word been employed in a more perverse sense. 
The terms of the dilemma—inflation or consolidation— 
have surely been badly posed. Consolidation as it is under- 
stood in this connection should be unthinkable. But 
inflation is hardly less unthinkable. Things should never 
have drifted to this pass. If it had happened once, Par- 
liament would have shown its incompetence. That it should 
happen on several occasions in the course of a year, and that 
Parliament should again have been forced to choose between 
inflation and consolidation is deplorable. Inflation is, 
perhaps, preferable to consolidation if the choice between 
the two evils really presents itself, but only on condition 
that such inflation is rendered final because it is accompanied 
by a comprehensive scheme acceptable not to one set of 
doctrinaires, but to all parties and to the country at large. 
Error after error has been committed, and as Thiers told 
Napoleon III. there is no room for another fault. This 
time a genuine, well-considered, comprehensive scheme of 
financial purification, which includes the imposition of 
endurable taxation, the balancing of the budget (the 
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budget for 1926 which should be passed before the end of the 
year has not yet been considered), and the stabilisation of 
the franc, must be adopted. The politicians should not 
again wait until another dreadful échéance is upon them 
before they concoct in midnight deliberations an imprac- 
ticable plan. Hitherto, procrastination and unseasonable 
haste have paradoxically marched together. Neither 
procrastination nor precipitation is wholesome. 

I forgot at the beginning to set out the questions of 
ascending degrees of importance which are constantly 
addressed to me in these critical days. The first is whether 
the Briand Cabinet will last. The second, which is much 
more vital, is whether France will solve her financial 
problem. The third, which is consequential, is whether 
social upheavals are likely. There is much which remains 
to be revealed on the social side and I shall have to return 
to these questions, but for the moment I have stated the 
situation which carries the essential elements of an answer. 
If the Briand Cabinet can summon up its courage to propose 
a reasonable scheme, if Parliament does not wreck such 
a scheme, then everything should still be well. But if the 
Briand Cabinet continues to rely on expedients or puts 
forward partial partisan plans in a political spirit, and if 
Parliament will not apply itself seriously to the restoration 
of French finances without personal or electoral considera- 
tions, then the most dangerous social possibilities will 


begin to shape themselves. 
SisLEY HupDLEsTON. 


P.S.—What is the British Government going to do about 
the Missoffe Amendment which was introduced into M. 
Loucheur’s proposals and passed ?_ It discriminates between 
the French and the foreigner in the purchase of property. 
The foreigner must pay 20 per cent. more in taxes. A 
consular convention (1853) exists between the United States 
and France which is apparently overridden by the new 
law. I do not know whether a similar convention exists 
between France and England. If it does, diplomatic 
representations are called for. If it does not, then pre- 
sumably British subjects will be placed in a position of 
inferiority to American citizens in France; and a protest is 
desirable. In any event, it is deplorable that the xeno- 
phobia which has hitherto been confined to a few fanatics 
should begin to be translated into laws which treat the 
“ foreigner”’ as an “‘ enemy ” who must be penalised.—S. H. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AT THE 
PUBLIC EXPENSE: AN OFFICIAL 
APOLOGIA 


HORTLY after the Armistice a movement was set 
S on foot by the Coalition Government to settle 
ex-Service men on the land. County Councils 
were advised to acquire property to this end in antici- 
pation of legislation. Purchase proceeded briskly through 
the spring and summer of 1919, and was then regularised 
by the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act which received 
Royal Assent in August of that year. The act increased 
the powers exercised by County Councils and Councils 
of County Boroughs. 

Since December, 1918, these Councils have acquired 
well over 200,000 acres and settled nearly seventeen 
thousand small holders. They have spent sixteen million 
pounds on land and upwards of four millions on equipment, 
Very little has been published of the progress, the problems, 
the pitfalls, but there is a moment in the history of all 
State undertakings when the story must be told. 

That moment has come. Rumour “ painted full of 


tongues” had already spread far and wide the story of 





es 


an enormous loss to the public funds and had whispered 
of thousands of men settled at great expense and then 
unsettled by their own volition. Now we may 3 
statement of the facts, a Report on Land Settlement j, 
England and Wales, from the passing of the Act down 
to March 81st, 1925.* 

Agag himself could not have trodden more delicately 
than has the author of this Report. There is a confidential, 
kindly, hail-fellow-well-met attitude about it which 
differentiates it from an ordinary Blue Book, and, shoul 
anybody have the idea that the figures will make dui 
reading, he is directed to a part of the Report where ther 
are all manner of really pretty stories about gentlemen 
who have “ made good.” No fewer than eight pages an 
given to this pleasant aspect of the experiment, and every 
right minded person must regret that there are no illys. 
trations in this section. A few wood cuts with appropriate 
captions would have stimulated the right emotion. 

The author observes naively that nowhere else has s 
much public money been expended on land settlement, 
that nowhere have public authorities erected permanent 
dwelling houses for the occupation of so large a proportion 
of the men settled, and with a fine restraint he dos 
not put the word “ permanent” either in italics or in 
inverted commas. At the time when the Report was 
compiled there were apparently upwards of 38,000 appli- 
cants who were approved but had not received holdings, 
and about the same number of people who had received 
holdings and had vacated them. Generally speaking, 
it would appear that the men who have made good have 
been those who have had some previous association with 
the land, sons of farmers and small holders, agricultural 
bailiffs and foremen. We are told that the position with 
regard to approved ex-service applicants is “ not alto- 
gether satisfactory,” and it is suggested that men who 
have both capital and experience should be given special 
consideration when a new small holdings scheme is in- 
augurated. But men with capital and experience do not 
require outside aid. 

It is right and proper that failure should be explained 
away, for when the taxpayers learn, as they will in the 
spring of next year, that eight million pounds or more 
have been lost in land settlement, there may be some who 
will speak harshly, but it is right to remember that those 
engaged in the administration of the Act were faced with 
enormous difficulties. They paid an average of £42 10s. 
an acre for 214,000 acres and it is fairly safe to say that 
if the same land were in the market to-day, it would not 
fetch half the price, if we leave out of consideration the 
question of tenants’ improvements. The price was far 
too high and the Government should have insisted upon 
a figure that bore closer relation to actual values. If 
investigation is called for, it should begin here. 

To what extent was the taxpayer protected ? How did 
prices paid compare with those realised at contemporary 
sales of estates in the open market ? Land acquired in 
consideration of rent charges or annuities is costing 4s. 
per annum, per acre, and it is good land indeed that can 
command such a rent to-day, while other land taken on 
lease or annual tenancy averages 36s. per acre. The rate 
of interest has been high throughout. The tribute paid 
to Sir Lawrence Weaver, who acted as Director-General 
of the land department of the Ministry, is well deserved, 
for it is reasonable to suppose that but for his energy 
and shrewd common sense, confusion would have beet 
worse confounded. : 

There is something very bland and soothing about this 
Report. For example, in dealing with the question of 
baths for small holders, the writer says that after many 


* The Stationery Office, 1925. 2s. 6d. 
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iments, an inexpensive aerobic filtration system was 
devised. He then goes on to say that a satisfactory and 
ical drainage system is still wanting. Just when 
the small holders were more or less established on their 
holdings the tide of agricultural prosperity changed. The 
ebb had begun very slowly in 1920. Then came the 
drought of 1921, and in 1922 prices slumped badly and 
the small holders found themselves in difficulties. Those 
few who had purchased their holdings, were in the worst 
plight, because all their assets hardly sufficed to meet 
the balance of their liabilities. Complaints from 
County Councils to the Government fell on deaf ears, 
perhaps because there was a great shortage of money. 
It was thought that the season of 1921 might prove 
exceptional, and that if relief were given too readily the 
whole outlook of the small holders would change and for 
the worse. The Ministry’s intention was not to subsidise 
men, but to charge them normal rents, and even the Cabinet 
was still to realise that the rent which was normal in 1920, 
had become abnormal two years later. However, abate- 
ments were made, scheme by scheme, district by district ; 
they amounted in three years (1921-24) to £180,000, and 
to-day permanent revisions of rent have been granted with 
the approval of the Ministry in fifty-three Counties and 
County Boroughs in England and Wales. 


The Report defends the present rents, which are distinctly 
high, and establishes its defence on the grounds that where 
men have failed, they would have failed, even had the rent 
been non-existent, the opinion of the author being appar- 
ently that the right type of land and the right type of man 
are the foundation of success, and that no abatements could 
help the wrong type. ‘* Sentimental reasons,” we are told, 
played too large a part in the earlier selection of candidates. 
Happily for the small holders only 255 who have come in 
under the Land Settlement Act have bought their holdings, 
and they, of course, have had no benefit from the revision 
of rents. Al! who entered into a contract to pay a specified 
sum yearly or half-yearly over a period under a mortgage 
deed, find that this outgoing is considerably larger than the 
present rental value of their holdings. For them there is 
no redress, and there can be very little hope. 


An interesting section of the Report deals with group 
settlement and cottage holdings and opens with an admis- 
sion that since the Armistice, both the Ministry and the 
local authorities have gained much experience in group 
settlement. The trouble is, of course, that while experience 
was being gained there were abundant casualties, and the 
Report treads on very slippery ground when it attempts to 
answer the question, ** how are the new small holders getting 
on”? It states definitely, and not for the first time, that 
to succeed a man must have knowledge of farming and a 
certain amount of capital, and that without experience, 
capital, and industry, none can succeed. These are the 
first desiderata. 


The next point of importance is the small holder’s wife. 
If she has been brought up on the land, she will be of real 
value, while, if she spends such time as she can or cannot 
spare deploring the absence of omnibuses and cinemas, the 
outlook is pretty hopeless. The Report says that the present 
position of the small holders who were settled on the land 
between 1908 and 1914 is eminently satisfactory, but this 
statement is surely a little beside the mark. The people 
m whom the country takes an interest, for whom, or largely 
for the landowners ho supplied their needs, the taxpayer 
must Provide eight million pounds, are those who have 
gone in under the Land Settlement Act. Apparently the 
Ministry does not know how many of the new men have 
failed, but out of nearly 23,000 men provided with holdings 
down to the end of December, 1924, 4,000 had left their 
holdings for “ various reasons.” It is consoling to learn 





that the proportion of the remaining small holders that 
appears likely to fail is small. Frankly, the new men are 
not up to the standard of the small holders who were settled 
before the war, and they had not had time to establish 
themselves because the drought of 1921 and the falling 
prices of a year later broke through their defences. 

We learn that, broadly speaking, dairy holdings have done 
best and that stock has been more productive than crops. 
Poultry keepers have thriven, provided they knew their 
business, and the potato growers have survived the ups 
and downs of the market. The total number of failures 
due to financial reasons is reckoned at from ten to twelve 
per cent., but the men who have succeeded without previous 
agricultural experience are a very small minority. The 
endeavour to make disabled men independent by the 
provision of cottage holdings and a short course of pre- 
liminary instruction in some branch of agriculture has 
ended disastrously. Only one in four would appear to 
have succeeded. 

It is stated that the Exchequer will receive no dividend 
on the capital it has advanced, and that while the valuation 
to be delivered on April Ist, 1926, is not yet complete, it is 
likely that half the sixteen millions capital expended must 
be written off. As against this we are told that the County 
Councils will become the owners of valuable estates, which 
in eighty years will be free of all capital charges. The rent 
roll of the County and County Borough Councils in England 
and Wales from statutory small holdings is approximately 
one million pounds a year. 

So much then for an experiment, undertaken in haste 
and associated with indiscriminate or at least undiscrimin- 
ating land purchase. It was little better at its inception 
than a fine political gesture, but there was something 
more that appealed to the imagination, and there is real 
matter for regret lying behind immense expense and partial 
failure. For there were thousands of men who had felt 
the glamour of the land and were honestly convinced that 
if they had but the cottage, the acres and the equipment, 
their determination, their natural capacity for hard work, 
would see them through. To-day they know that a man 
must serve an apprenticeship to every trade. Ss. L. B. 


THIS KITTEN 


HERE are two tragedies in the lives of cats. 
One is referred to in the old syllogism: “ All 
cats are mortal. Mrs. Blacktoes is a cat. There- 


fore Mrs. Blacktoes is mortal.’”” The other may be described 
in a single sentence: “ All kittens—at least, all kittens 
that survive long enough—grow up.” Herrick wept to 
see the daffodils hasting away so soon, but for a kitten to 
hasten towards maturity is scarcely less melancholy a 
fate than to hasten towards extinction. The kitten 
perishes by surviving no less than by dying. There comes at 
last a day when its eyes no longer brighten at sight of a 
golf-ball sent rolling across the lawn or of a ping-pong 
ball on the drawing-room floor. No more is it to be tempted 
with a piece of string, nor is it surprised into the excitement 
of pursuit by the sight of its own elusive tail. It 
settles down into a philosophic boredom by the fireside, 
and nothing short of a mouse can stir it into activity. 
What dreams it has, who knows? It is as one of the 
Epicurean gods, aloof, indifferent and calm. 

‘or some time past I have noticed symptoms of this 
imminent senility in Lob. But what months of liveliness 
he has enjoyed since August! Never was there a kitten 
with a greater genius for discovering new ways of chasing 
its tail. He liked especially to put his head round one side 
of the leg of a chair and to lie ready to spring at the black 


tail that was waving so temptingly on the far side of the 
b 
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leg. Round and round the leg he would fly after the dis- 
appearing tail, till, exhausted by failure, he would pause 
to watch and consider its rhythmic swinging. He 
would try all means of reaching it, lying on his back, 
lying on his side, biting at it, dashing at it with his claws, 
and then righting himself and making after it again, a 
little black whirlpool. His eyes are bright as a lynx’s 
as he continues the pursuit. He looks at once as wicked as 
a devil and as innocent as an angel. He is happiest of 
all, however, when you crumple up a piece of paper into 
a ball and throw it along the polished floor. He waits 
like a dog at your feet for you to throw it. His head goes 
from side to side, like a spectator’s at a tennis-match, as 
your hand moves with the paper-ball in it. No sooner 
does it leave your hand than he is after it in full flight, 
risking his neck against piano-legs, chair-legs, and table- 
legs, and attempting to pull himself up as he overtakes 
the ball by planting his four feet hard on the slippery 
floor and sliding desperately, like a motor-car pulled up 
suddenly on ice. But his object is not to seize the ball 
but to continue the chase. He plays a kind of demon’s 
football with it, knocking it before him with one paw after 
another at lightning speed, and pitting his own speed against 
the speed of the ball in a mad and intricate game that 
takes him under the sofa, the tables and every chair in 
the room. Sometimes when he has got the ball hopelessly 
into a corner, he takes it up in his mouth, like a mouse, 
and pit-a-pats over the floor with it till he has found a 
sufficiently slippery place, when he kicks off again and 
dribbles the ball down the room, a footballer with the 
speed and dash of a polo-player. The ball occasionally 
gets under the piano, when, according to the rules of the 
game, it is in touch. But Lob does not recognise the 
rules. He attempts to reach the ball with his paw, and, if 
he cannot succeed, he crouches on his stomach and stares 
at it with the eyes starting out of his head. Or he sits 
and cocks his head sideways, as though the ball were a 
veritable white mouse that he expected to see creeping 
out suddenly from under the piano. In the end, you 
either make a new white mouse for him or retrieve the one 
under the piano with a stick. If you do the latter, you 
generally sweep out along with it half-a-dozen other white 
mice that have been lying under the piano for days. 


There is something enviable in a kitten’s capacity for 
playing in solitude. He needs no friends in order to enjoy 
himself. He likes spectators to be present, perhaps, but 
he has no need of fellow-players. Sometimes he makes 
a sudden rush at his mother and tries to bowl her over, 
but this game never lasts more than an instant, and usually 
ends in his getting a blow from her paw on the side of his 
head and being sent about his business. His mother, 
so far as I can see, is not necessary to his happiness. She 
no longer provides him with food, and there is no natural 
affection between them. He is even displeased with her 
for having recently given him two little black brothers, 
whom he hates like poison. When he gets one of them 
alone, he rolls it over and bites it in the throat till it squeals. 
If he were not a cat, and therefore born without morals, 
you would call him a monster. He is a four-legged Cain, 
selfish, inconsiderate, and indifferent to family ties. Were 
he a member of the human species, you would feel that 
there was nothing for it but to send him to a reformatory. 
He has only two virtues: he loves his food and he purrs. 
Every cat that purrs fulfils the first duty of all living 
creatures, which is to make the world a happier place than 
it was before. But Lob, in spite of his two virtues, is a 
little stupid. He haunts the bathroom, and, when no one 
is looking, jumps up on to the wash-hand basin, creeps 
down into the basin, and fixes his gleaming eyes on the 
plug-hole. He is extraordinarily interested in that hole. 
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Sometimes, he will fold his legs under him, and lie and 
watch it foran houratatime. He has heard water gurgij 
down it, and suspects that somewhere just out of sight » 
living creature inhabits it, and by a living creature }, 
means a mouse. All the cats’ fairy-tales have mice 
their principal characters. A happy ending to a cat 
fairy-tale does not mean marrying a prince but eating, 
mouse. This is distressing to idealists, but that, afte 
all, is how cats are fashioned by nature. Lob, I am 
has never seen a mouse, but he has evidently heard gj 
about them and knows that they live in holes and mak 
scratching noises in the wall. All his life is a preparation 
for meeting them. If you make a scratching noise on 4 
chair or on the floor, he pricks up his ears and his eye, 
brighten with a wild surmise, as though he were sgayj 
to himself: “A mouse—a real mouse—at last!” No 
is he ever disheartened, as a human being would be ip 
similar circumstances, by discovering that what he took 
for reality was only makebelieve. He realises that the 
quest for reality is long and arduous, and that, at the worst, 
all this makebelieve is excellent practice of eye and clay 
for the golden day when the perfect mouse will appear, 
That is the cat’s only religion. He thinks of Heaven as 
a place full of mouse-holes, with cockroaches running in 
millions across the golden floor, and great flies buzzing on 
every window-pane. In a sense, it is a low ideal, but at 
least, he never betrays it. His faith is unquenchable. 
He is as simple-minded as any saint. Rob him of his 
belief in mice, and you rob him of his all. He will sink 
into a melancholy atheism and never purr again. 


I wish, in some moods, that cats could change their 
religion. I should like to see a great cat reformer appearing 
and preaching a new religion in which abstinence from 
mice would be taught as the first duty of cats. Humanity 
pleads for it. The right of the mouse to live ought surely 
not to lack advocates in the twentieth century. Yet 
even the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
says nothing in support of the principle. The mouse is 
the most friendless animal in England. If you are a 
horse or a dog, you will have friends in every street, and 
will have leaflets written about your wrongs. But, if you 
are a mouse, you might as well be dead for all the interest 
anyone takes in you. Most people, indeed, will be glad 
to hear that you are dead. Women, so tender-hearted 
that they cannot bear the thought of capital punishment 
even for murderers, will grudge you a small hole in the 
kitchen wainscoting, and will pretend to be in as much 
fear of you as if you were a lion or a boa-constrictor. Some 
of them, who keep cats, actually do so in the hope that 
they will kill you. What the opinions of a mouse about 
human beings are, one trembles to think. To mice we must 
seem to be inhuman, bloodthirsty, treacherous, cowardly, 
miserly monsters. No mouse, judging us by our behaviour 
to mice, could guess that we had a single good quality. 
Tell a mouse that we pay large subscriptions in support 
of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and he will laugh. I should, if I were a mouse myself. 
Why, even the house-flies are better treated than he. 
We have a proverbial saying, when speaking of some one 
of gentle nature, that so-and-so “ wouldn’t kill a fly,” But 
we have no proverbial saying about anyone’s being % 
gentle that he “* wouldn’t kill a mouse.” 

This being so, I do not feel that I have the right to 
reproach Lob as he jumps into the basin and watches the 
waste-hole in the hope that a mouse will one day put its 
head out. I have no moral standing with him. He 
and I belong to two of the most ruthless families among 
living creatures. No wonder that he purrs in that under 
standine fashion as I stroke him. There is perfect 


brotherhood in that purr. y. ¥. 
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THE RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


IIl.—THEIR PREVENTION. 


«And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
preathed into his nostrils the breath of life.” 


one’s nostrils: both nostrils, freely and easily. 

Every swimmer knows that there is a moment in 
his rhythm when he must open his mouth and inhale wide 
and fast. Such an exception in no wise invalidates the 
mle that one must have a clear nose, clear on both sides— 
for it is an instance of the bilateral symmetry on which our 
bodies are built, notwithstanding its apparently single 
structure—and must breathe through it. I may be per- 
mitted to repeat a formula at which I have made many 
people laugh during twenty years, but which is as serious 
asany words need be: Unless you have something to say or 
to swallow, your mouth should be shut—and very often 
then. 

If the nose be temporarily obstructed by a coryza, or 
chronically obstructed by a deflected septum, or enlarged 
turbinates, or what not, we have to breathe not through the 
nostrils, which are the beginning of the respiratory tract, 
but through the mouth, which is the beginning of the alimen- 
tary tract, and what should have been the breath of life 
may be the breath of death. The nose is a complex and 
highly specialised organ for the warming, moistening and 
filtration of the air we breathe; and for warning by the 
sense of smell against any dangerous ingredient which may 
be polluting it. The mouth can do none of these things 
for us. 

The extreme prevalence amongst us of colds in the head, 
often leading to chronic nasal disease, which always pre- 
disposes to further infection, is notorious throughout the 
world. Prior even to the first such infection may be a dis- 
ordered development of the nose, with a deflection of the 
septum, which should be strictly mesial between its two 
halves. Many other developmental defects of the nose are 
common amongst us, interfering with its functions, and pre- 
disposing it to infection. These disorders of this organ of 
the face may be associated with those remarkable changes 
in the palate and jaws which have been studied by Sir 
Arthur Keith in especial, and were discussed here many 
years ago in an article on “ The English Face.” The ana- 
tomical description and comparative anthropology of this 
“gnathic degeneration” of the English face have been 
completely achieved by Sir Arthur. What remains for 
elucidation is the cause of this singular and ugly and dan- 
gerous change in the English face. In view of the recent 
discoveries regarding the action of certain foodstuffs—fats 
of the class of sterols —and of ultra-violet light upon the de- 
velopment of osseous and dental tissues, I am of opinion 
that we shall prevent much facial degeneracy and much 
respiratory dlisease when we supply our children, from their 
tarliest days, with a really healthy diet and with at least 
enough unpolluted sunlight. But the notorious pollution of 
our urban atmospheres with not only coal smoke but also 
infectious and infective dust, not sterilised by sunlight, must 
also be reckoned with. Recent American work (to which the 
reference was given in the first article) suggests that various 
animals vary in respect of their power to protect nose and 
lungs against dust, according to their natural habitat : 
thus, a burrowing animal, which must live in and near the 
dust, can protect itself against artificial insufflation in the 
laboratory much better than an animal which normally 
carries its nose well away from the ground. Such is man : 
and when he fills his air with dust and dirt and microbes he 
sets his particular type of nasal filter a problem far harder 

Nature ever expected it to solve. If, however, one is 
tempted by the interest of the subject to write further about 


FP’ respiratory health, first one must breathe through 


the nose—as, for instance, about its olfactory function, a 
theme for volumes—it will be impossible even to indicate 
the rest of my argument within the limits of this article. 
Much which should be said about the naso-pharynx must be 
merely alluded to in passing. At least the positive assertion 
is necessary that if and when adenoids have developed, en- 
dangering the hearing, or the power to breathe through the 
nose ; and if and when the tonsils have yielded to repeated 
infection and become centres of microbic culture, instead 
of recruiting grounds for defensive phagocytes—the time has 
come for drastic measures, surgical if necessary. Whatever 
it be, something final and thorough must be done, or the 
larynx and air-passages and lungs themselves will pay a 
long and often a fatal price ere very long. One may add in 
passing that, quite apart from the evidence to show that 
tubercle and other bacilli may reach the chest and lungs 
through diseased tonsils, there are American observers who 
consider that such tonsils may be the seat of the focal 
infection which, by one route or another, may reach the 
appendix, and set up the most dangerous inflammatory 
changes in the tissues—very similar to those of the tonsils— 
which make up that curious little organ. 

It is to me a never-ending marvel that the larynx is able 
to protect itself as it does. When one thinks what kind of 
dirty and polluted stuff it is which we pass and re-pass 
between our vocal cords, never-ceasingly, in our cities, one 
can but hold up one’s hands in admiration of the selt- 
cleansing mechanism whereby the cords maintain their 
whiteness and health as often as they do. But, of course, 
one has no right to expect them to withstand for long the 
septic drip from above, if the nose and throat be the 
subjects of chronic microbic infection. 

The upper air passages are provided with a lining of cells 
which, under quite low powers of the microscope, are seen 
to have a number of tiny motile projections, called cilia, 
ever sweeping, sweeping upwards, so as to reject and 
return dust, dirt, soot, microbes from the channels which 
lead to the lungs and should be reserved only for the pure 
breath of life. In bronchitis these ciliated cells are shed, 
and the sufferer suffers the more because he loses the advan- 
tage of their cleansing function. In addition, many phago- 
cytes—or “ eating-cells,”” as Metchnikoff taught us to call 
them—emigrate into the air passages from within their 
walls, and pick up microbes and dirt. Touch the back of 
any urban throat with a swab, and look at the phagocytes 
in the spot of mucus thus obtained, and you will see them 
crammed with soot particles. Alcohol paralyses both the 
phagocytes and the movement of the ciliated epithelium 
of the bronchi: and the alcoholic cough is the notorious 
result. 

In beginning these articles I had hoped to find space for 
some detailed reference to the relation between smoke and 
respiratory disease, especially since, to my surprise, a ques- 
tion has been raised against my allusion, in a recent paper, 
to the direct causal relation between smoke-fogs and the 
respiratory death rate. The subject is too large for dis- 
cussion now. Let me merely say that the facts have been 
familiar to students for more than thirty years. The reader 
may be referred to a careful and detailed discussion of them 
in Dr. R. C. Macfie’s Air and Health.* His Chapter X, on 
“* Polluted Air,” should be familiar to all who are in any 
way concerned with Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Bill for 
smoke abatement, promised for next year. The Hon. 
Rollo Russell, that superb amateur, so little appreciated in 
his lifetime, was one of the pioneers in this study; and I 
specially direct attention to the careful study of fogs and 
mortality in Manchester, made as long ago as 1891, by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Cohen, F.R.S., now of the University of Leeds. 





* Published in the New Library of Medicine. Edited by Dr. C. W. 


Saleeby. Methuen, 1909. 7s. 6d. 
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Dr. Osborne’s recent report on the health of Salford, for 
which he is medical officer, is in line with all other studies 
of the subject. The relation of bronchitis and pneumonia 
is not with pure aqueous fog or mist, but specifically, con- 
stantly, and mortally with that combination of aqueous 
fog and coal smoke to which I prefer to give the special 
name of smog. 

Interesting questions of room ventilation and of personal 
clothing and body-ventilation are also concerned when we 
try to study the prevention of the respiratory diseases, but 
no more present space avails. 

“* What, then, should one do in the winter in London ? ” 
asked a listener after a recent lecture : and the only possible 
answer was “ Get out of it.” And, having saved therefore 
since the summer, I now do so. Hosts and hosts of those 
who think they cannot could do likewise if they gave a hun- 
dredth part of the thought to the spending of their money 
that they give to the making of it. But shall we ever teach 
that overgrown child called man the difference hetween 
treasure and trash? Not, I fear, “ until Doomsday in the 
afternoon.” Lens. 


Correspondence 
THE BALTIC STATES 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is over twelve years since I was last in the Baltic 
Provinces, and the changes brought about by the world war 
seem to have reduced what were formerly prosperous stretches 
of country to economic ruin. Outwardly, Riga is still the Riga 
of old, save perhaps for the absence of signs of former Russian 
glory. But Latvia, like her sister states Lithuania and Estonia, 
is economically strangled owing to her peculiar geographical 
boundaries and absence of trading facilities with her powerful 
Russian neighbour. The economic situations of Estonia and 
Lithuania are at present more alarming than those of Latvia. 
The populations of both these countries are slowly emigrating to 
South America, principally to Brazil, on account of stagnation 
of trade and lack of work. The sequestration by all three Baltic 
States of the property of rich landowners, mostly of German and 
Polish descent, and that without any sort of compensatiun, has 
had its inevitable effects. The peasants, without capital and the 
means to employ labour, lacking also the necessary scientific 
knowledge to cultivate the soil, are either leaving their holdings 
entirely and filling the large and already over-populated towns 
where housing accommodation is impossible to obtain, or they 
are producing just a little more to maintain themselves and their 
families. Where paternal Governments stepped in and granted 
loans to the peasants to help them on their way, the vast majority, 
unable to meet their falling obligations, are selling their chattels 
and cattle, and emigrating with the proceeds, the result of the 
whole disastrous policy being that the Governments will never 
be repaid the loans granted. I am assured, on the most reliable 
authority, that at least 50 per cent. of the land formerly under 
cultivation is now running to waste in the three States. 

Estonia would appear to be the most depressed of the three 
Baltic States, Lithuania being a good second. In fairness to 
the latter Government, however, and in common with that of 
Latvia, the currency of Lithuania has remained stable, that of 
Estonia having steadily declined during the last three years. 
In Reval, the one wish of the people is to get out of the country. 
To avo‘d long credits, firms in Reval are willing to sacrifice 
their wares at about one half the price for immediate payment. 
Everyone is complaining of lack of money, and even the cinemas, 
generally a fair criterion of the prevalence of prosperity, are 
catering for audiences of fifty instead of hundreds. The shops 
are deserted and have little to sell. Prices generally rule high, 
rents are abnormally high, and in spite of a dwindling population, 
housing accommodation is scarce, the reason, of course, being that 
as soon as a flat or a house is left vacant, profiteers step in and 
take charge, maintaining abnormal prices in their own interests. 
I was recently offered a flat of four rooms, unfurnished, at an 
equivalent of £25 per month in Reval, and one of four rooms, 
unfurnished, at £14 pcr month in Kovno, none of which was 
worth £4 per month judged by English standards. 

Politics are the curse of the three States. There are actually 
a score of parties in each little State, and politics in the Baltic 
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States means getting a good job and securing power. Everyo, 
for himself, and none for the State. Few seem to the 
requisite knowledge of citizenship. The inhabitants of Kor 
are not Lithuanians, but a medley of Jews and Ge 
and Russians, Estonians and Latvians, and a host of 
The so-called Christian Democrats are in power in Kovno, ani 
that means that Lithuania is governed by priests. The Lithu, 
nian proper lives in the country, and is not interested in Politics 
Whether Lithuania is being governed by Lithuanians at aij la 
not in a position to say, but I do know that the people are ver 
carefully instructed how to vote and for whom to vote, The 
association of politics with the Roman Catholic religion assure 
the Christian Democrats of a safe return to power at the ner: 
election, and at many thereafter. 

‘The one great wish of the majority of people in the Baltic 
States is to join up with Russia, and this they certainly will & 
when that country has a stable Government. ‘Lhere is NO other 
solution for them. ‘They are absolutely dependent upon Russis 
for their very existence. Politically, their frontiers, with the 
exception of those of Poland, are the worst in Europe ; A 
cally, they are the best. One can sympathise with Lithuania ip 
her struggle with Poland, but the question of Vilna will no doukt 
be automatically righted when Poland either falls to pieces, « 
consents to unite with Russia. Economically, Poland ought 
be one of the most flourishing countries in Europe, since he 
political frontiers are carved out of an open plain. But Polandj 
at war with Lithuania over the Vilna question, and the southen 
and south-eastern boundaries of Lithuania are closed 
commerce, much to the hurt of that country. 

At the present time, there is little hope for the Baltic States, 
and their impending economic collapse will hasten an unde. 
standing with Soviet Russia or with Germany.— Yours, etc,, 

G. E. O. Kyicar, 


Reval. November 27th. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE RAILWa4ys; 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The railway povition is slowly but steadily moving 
towards a crisis which may have disastrous results in many 
directions, and probably raise bigger issues than those directly 
concerned. 

Wages of railway workers are not too high if efficient service 
were given. Since the War a very unsatisfactory spirit hes 
developed in our railway system. The directors and magnate 
look more to high rates and Government payments for their 
income than to an effective service, while the staff still main 
tains the independent attitude of the War period. 

As evidence of the former I may say that crates of china 
regularly take from ten to fifteen days to travel from the 
Potteries to this town, a distance of just over one hundred 
miles. These are small indications of the root trouble, which 
is that railway people, directors and men alike, have not yet 
realised that they are no longer monopolists. Road traction 
is hitting them hard. Soon there will be no money for div: 
dends and very little for wages. A system of return loads is 
being built up by road contractors on all the arterial routes, 
and the advantages over the dilatory methods of the railways 
are becoming every day more apparent. To persist in th 
“high and mighty” attitude of monopolists when thet 
monopoly is crumbling all around them combines the tradition 
attitude of the ostrich with that of the peacock. 

The railway companies have made little or no attempt t 
meet the serious menace (to them) of road transport. 
can only meet it by giving better service, and more consider 
tion to their customers’ needs. By such methods they would 
obtain greater traffic and be able to reduce their charges 
maintaining a high standard of wages. A temper of accolr 
modation and public service should be evident in all ranks. 
as is necessary in every competitive service, if it is to succeed. 

One suggestion I had the temerity to offer to a leading railway 
recently would, I contend, lead to far greater traffic. It is that 
of detachable, instead of fixed, truck bodies which could 
at the service of customers for loading at one station an 
delivery at destination. These bodies could be placed o 
contractors’ lorries for loading at works, warehouses, ote. 
and after travelling to destination by rail could be taken by 
lorry to the place of unloading. All goods sent by rail must 
now be reloaded at both stations, making four handlings of 
each consignment instead of two. The provision of de 
bodies without charge (no charge is now made for the fixed 
body of the truck) would give the railway company 8 —" 
advantage in price over road haulage on long journeys, as | 
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ig evident that one engine drawing, say, thirty wagons must 

a more economical means of transport than thirty separate 
motor units doing the same journey. Of course it would mean 
g night service of fast goods trains and a speeding up of exchange 
at junctions between different lines of railway, but in view 
of the position it is a case of necessity if railways are success- 
fully to compete. 

Iam quite aware that detachable van bodies are now carried 

the railway companies, hut these have to be provided by 
the senders, who have to pay freight on them on both outward 
and return journeys. Frequently these van bodies are several 
days going out loaded and two or three weeks coming back 
empty, with the result that it pavs to send a single van bv road 
from Fssex even to Cornwall rather than use such facilities as 
the railways afford. 

We need a spirit of enterprise and adaptabilitv in our railway 
service from top to bottom, and then there would be no difficulty 
about wages.—Yours, etc., ConTRACTOR. 


To the Editor of Tre New Statesman. 

Sm,—I am no conservative, IT trust: yet I am appalled at 
the changes in road-use foreshadowed by R. E. Davidson in 
his article “* The Problem of the Roads ™ in vourissue of Nov. 28. 
“Time will undermine these customs and illusions. . . . During 
the interregnum conditions must remain extraordinarily trying 
for everybody, and the casualty list is likely to be formidable.” 
If the result is a transport system that is economic and satisfies 
the nation’s needs then by all means let us welcome Mr. David- 
son’s schemes. But will the result be such a system ? 

At whose cost. will the great arterial roads be constructed, 
the vested interests bought out, the expert traffic supervisors 
appointed, the suitable alternative provision made? If at 
the public expense, two errors will be committed. 

1. If additional traffic facilities are justified, then those who 
use them can afford to pay for them. This is a point of sound 
national housekeeping, quite independent of the question 
whether public or private enterprise should provide the facilities. 
If the public constructs these new traffic-wavs it should do so 
on a sound hasis of cost and payment for value. It is no answer 
to say that ultimately the consumer, and hence the public, 
pays. Sound costing demands that the consumer sha'l pay for 
each item of service received ; otherwise the community’s 
resources will be wasted in extravagant and unnecessary trans- 
port facilities and coals will be carried to Newcastle to suit 
every vagrant whim. ‘The case of the old roads is no parallel ; 
the proposed new traffic-ways have far more kinship with rail- 
ways, and a State that furnished transport over its State railways 
at rates that only covered the out-of-pocket expenses of haulage 
would not guide the trade of its citizens into economic channels. 


2. The community already possesses a transport machine 
of great possibilities. the limits of whose capacity is not yet 
reached. Capital has already been sunk in the railways : 
capital charges must be met; additional traffic means little 
additional net cost. The high-speed traffic-ways, well linked-up, 
crossing the slower traffic-ways by under or over-bridges, free 
from sharp corners and dangerous side-lanes, are already in 
existence ; the expert traffic supervisors are there: the vested 
interests have been bought out (at a price high enough to beggar 
three generations). Moreover, the mechanical superiority of 
the steel tyre on the steel rail over the rubber tyre on the tarmac 
or concrete road and the railway’s smoother curves and easier 
gradients (obtained by capital investment in costly tunnels) 
will for a long time make the railway superior to the road for 
all but short-distance traffic, if only each is saddled with its 
fair burden of costs. To divert traffic, by a State subsidy, 
from the railway to the road, is necessarily to increase the former's 
rates and to diminish its earnings. This effect is increased when 
the railways are taxed to support that very competitor which 
8 strangling them. This way lies the wasting of national 
resources and the ruining of national assets. 

In fine, we should consider the nation’s transport system as 
& whole—rail, road and canal—and develop it so as to obtain 
the maximum service for the minimum additional outlay. 
If, after costs are fuirly allocated to new constructions, new 
traffic-ways for rail-less transport can pay their way, or give 
reasonable prospect of paying their way, then let them be 
constructed, cost what it may in pleasant customs and ancient 
tights.— Yours, etc., H. D. Dickinson. 
The University, Leeds. 

November 380th. 








THE ALIEN PERIL 


To the Editor of Tae New Sraresman. 


Srr,—In reply to Mr. Reid's letter may T be allowed to say 
that by “ foreign correspondence clerk ” I had in mind one who 
can draft letters in a foreign language, and not merely, as Mr. 
Reid says, “‘ take down dictation in French and German... .” 
The supply of Englishmen who can compose faultlessly in any 
foreign language is limited; and in modern business nothing 
short of faultless composition is good enough. 

Mr. Reid remarks that “ should the permit be refused, the 
vacancy which it was presumably the desire to fill then ceases 
to exist.” Surely, the conclusion to be drawn is that, when a 
firm find themselves officially debarred from employing a man 
whom they judge qualified for his work, they prefer to drop the 
matter, and restrict their operations pro tanfo. That is what 
I meant when I said that our export business suffers.— 
Yours, etce., Cc. R. 

December 7th. 


To the Editor of Tre New STaTesman. 


Srr,—Having retired from a shipping business in London 
three years ago T cannot give recent detailed instances in regard 
to interference with that free intercourse of clerks, etc., between 
one country and another which is certainly a help towards 
international understanding and amity. But I can give instances 
to defend the Continental clerk from the charge of “ trying to 
filch our trade from us” in any ungenerous way. 

From 1890 to 1922 I have employed some twenty-five to thirty 
foreign clerks in various capacities, not always chiefly corre- 
spondence, though largely that. They have been Norwegian, 
Swedish, German, Danish, Dutch, Belgian, French, Portuguese, 
Italian, and one Roumanian, about in the order named as to 
number and importance. Most of them left through the efflux of 
the time they reckoned they could spend with us ; and with one 
exception all left with the friendliest feelings between employer 
and employed. With a considerable number I kept up a more 
or less intermittent correspondence—until the war. This stopped 
a good deal, but not all, of it. 

In no instance has our firm had to complain of any unfair 
utilisation of information gained while in our employ. In 
many, many cases our business has been enhanced by their doing 
trade with us after they had joined a new firm or set up for 
themselves, whether in U.K. or on the Continent. They 
all had plenty of opportunities of taking away some of our 
business by joining keenly competing firms in London, They 
have joined competing firms, but never to act in what is col- 
loquially termed a “ shabby ” way towards us. 

The whole idea of “alien” and “ foreigner ’’—like that of 
“ Barbarian” to the Greek and “ Gentile” to the Jew —is 
alien to the humanised tendencies of to-day; and any act (or 
Act) which tends to perpetuate and increase it should be strenu- 
ously resisted. and calls for the strongest condemnation as the 
exact opposite of the spirit of the Locarno Pact, and of the 
League_of Nations.—Yours, etc., 

Husert B. Matruews. 


THE RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The articles on various topics by “ Lens” are always 
interesting and suggestive, but I confess to a gradual weakening 
of faith in many of his conclusions. They seem to me not 
infrequently to be arrived at from insufficient and imperfect data. 

The number of deaths last year in England and Wales from 
bronchitis, pneumonia, pulmonary tuberculosis, and other 
diseases of the respiratory system does not convey any informa- 
tion as to the increasing virulence of air-borne disease. 

I deal with the Scottish figures, expressed in the average 
death rate per 100,000 of the population in each period of ten 
years since 1860, with special reference to the air-borne diseases 
mentioned by “* Lens.” I venture to suggest that these figures 
do not bear out the thesis that “‘ Our vulnerable point in this 
country nowadays is the air system.” I presume that “ Lens ad 
in the use of the word “ nowadays” desires to impress upon 
his readers that they are faced with new and increasing dangers 
specially air borne in dust, smoke, fog and “ new and noisome ”’ 
products. 

The deaths in Scotland during sixty-three years, taking those 
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associated by “‘ Lens ” with air-borne diseases, show the following 
diminution : 


Pneumonia 
Average of and 
deaths per Bronchitis 
100,000 of Diph- Respira- including 
population theria tory “ associated 
in 10 years Whooping and Tubercu- with 
ended 1870. Measles. Cough. Croup. losis. influenza.” Total 
1870 42 70 68 268 281 729 
1880 386 63 55 244 342 740 
1890 39 61 43 202 310 655 
1900 47 52 29 171 295 594 
1910 34 +t 18 189 261 496 
1920 80 34 17 105 258 4A4t 
Years 
1921 6 30 13 81 195 325 
1922 55 29 il 83 286 44 
1923 23 20 10 82 173 308 
Averageof — -— a = —- _— 
3 years 28 26.3 11.8 82 218 365.7 


It will be noticed that the average of the latest three years 
is in every case less than the average of the preceding ten, 
but no immediate conclusion can be formed as to the average 
of the present decennium other than that the prospects are in 
favour of continued improvement. It may also be pointed 
out that the progressive improvement through sixty years is in 
spite of, and coincident with, a great increase of smoke in every 
industrial community. It is not suggested that purer air is not 
desirable, and worth all “‘ Lens’”’ enthusiasm in striving for, 
but the figures seem conclusive of the fact that the rate of death 
has not increased because of a growing impurity in our atmosphere 
generally. 

On the other hand, “ Lens’” reference to cancer seems 
irrelevant. The fact is that, while deaths from possibly air- 
borne diseases have diminished, deaths from cancer have increased. 
The average per 100,000 of the population was forty-two in 
the ten years ended 1870, but by continuous, unremitting 
steps the figures have gone up, till they reached 113 in the ten 
years ended 1920, followed by 122, 125, 130 in the three years 
1921-23. 

It is of serious import that while deaths from cancer on the 
average of ten years ended 1870 were 3.3 per cent. of a group of 
diseases including the principal epidemic ones, in 1923 they were 
23.3 of the same group.—Yours, etc., Henry S. Kerra. 





To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I was glad to see the letter in your issue of November 
14th from C. H. W., questioning the statements made by “‘ Lens ” 
with regard to smoke and pneumonia, and I entirely agree 
with all that your correspondent says. 

I would further like to add that in this country where coal 
smoke is quite unknown (except for a bi-daily train) and where 
the atmosphere is exceptionally clear—pneumonia is more 
prevalent and the death-rate from it higher than in England. 
Such facts do not endorse “ Lens’ ’ theory—nor has he given 
us any help in dealing with this deadly enemy.— Yours, etc., 

Palestine. M. D. T. 

November 26th. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE BLIND 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am, for the first time since I became Chairman of the 
National Institute for the Blind, appealing for the sum of £25,000 
as a Christmas gift from those with eyesight to the blind men, 
women and children of England and Wales. 

The work of the National Institute is well known. Its sole 
object is the welfare of the blind community, and surely all 
your readers, because of the very fact that they are able to read, 
must sympathize with this object. 

From experience I know all that loss of sight entails, and 
fron: experience I can affirm that sight is more precious than 
untold gold. But add to loss of sight all the privations of 
poverty, and you have a condition scarcely conceivable in its 
misery. Such, however, is the condition of many thousands of 
blind people in this country, and it is to better that condition 
that I ask everyone—all who read this letter, their friends, their 
friends’ friends—to give what they can in answer to my earnest 
appeal. 

All donations should be addressed to me personally at the 
National Institute for the Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, 
W. 1.—Yours, etc., 

E. B. B. Towse, 
Chairman. 


December Ist. 
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Miscellany 


MODERN LOVE 


I. 
\ Po have upset my endocrine balance! 
I have exhausted all my adrenalin 
Because of you. 
I can no longer assimilate proteids 
Nor play bridge. 
My thyroid gland is enlarged 
Because of you. 
II. 
You have upset my psychic balance also! 
(Curse you !) 
I can no longer control my solar plexus. 
My subconscious is full of you, 
And all night I dream of you 
Symbolically. 
Last night I dreamt I was hunting for champignons, 
And I know, by referring to Dr. Krautkopf’s book, 
Exactly what that means. 
My endopsychic censor refuses to function 


Because of you. 
Eustace Stone. 


Drama 


AN UNDERGRADUATE 


DRAMATIST 


URING this week the Cambridge A.D.C. have given 
D three performances of a play by one of its 
members, War at Wittenberg. 

Shortly after Hamlet’s death, war breaks out at Witten- 
berg, and the University is besieged. The undergraduates 
are divided. Reynaldo goes to polish his sword for the 
morrow, but to Valdemar the issue is not so simple, and, 
despite the taunts of Reynaldo, he remains behind with his 
friend Andreas to reflect. What is justice ? As Valdemar 
pursues his inquiry, we enter upon a speculative vision of 
the life after death, which is presented before our eyes in the 
form of a dream. Wittenberg vanishes, and we see the 
place “ void of all light ” where the spirits of the dead are 


waiting to be summoned to the court of justice. “ They tell 
and hear, and are whirled away.” At length Valdemar and 
Andreas arrive, and meet the soul of Hamlet. He is too 


distressed to return their greeting and talk of Wittenberg 
means nothing to him now, for his uncle has just been tried 
and sentenced, and his turn is come. We enter the court. 
In Valdemar’s dream the dons have become jurors, the 
President of the University is now the President of the 
Immortals. Hamlet’s trial is broken up when Andreas 
attempts in vain to help his former friend; and he and 
Valdemar now descend into the pit, where they see the souls 
of Caesar, Xerxes, Alexander, who have learnt little since 
death, for they still dream of new empires among the shades. 
We feel that Reynaldo was wrong and Valdemar right. 
Suddenly, Judas Iscariot appears, suffering torment because 
he betrayed a friend. The dream is shattered by Iscariot’s 
despairing laughter. Valdemar wakes with a start, but 
that laughter keeps ringing in his ears, mocking his philo- 
sophy. The city is now hard-pressed. A terrible figure, 
symbolical of violent death, appears from time to time at 
the window and takes its toll of those within, and Valde- 
mar’s own friend is now a prisoner in the enemy's hands. 
Valdemar’s philosophy has endured the insults of Reynaldo, 
but at the thought of Andreas and of Iscariot’s derisive 
laughter it breaks down, and Valdemar becomes a man of 
action. He saves the city from a surprise attack, and he 
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saves Andreas, not only from death, but from betraying to 
his enemies the city of his friends. 


The author of War at Wittenberg is Mr. A. R. D. Watkins. 
His play is ambitious, but he has succeeded surprisingly 
well. He has imagination, and, what is more, he has a 
sense of the stage. His imagination is dramatic. In the 
trial scene, Hamlet’s defence collapses because he has based 
it on a single act, the murder of his uncle, which, in the 
light of justice, pales into insignificance beside other actions 
which Hamlet has thought to be of no importance. At the 
end of the play, Valdemar’s philosophy breaks down, 
because he has set himself up as a disciple of reason—a 
philosopher not of the heart but of the head. All this is 
very welldone. In the introduction of the three conquerors 
who are the Reynaldos of the other world, as Hamlet is the 
Valdemar of it, and above all, of Judas Iscariot, Mr. 
Watkins shows real power. The detail of the play, 
especially in the Wittenberg scenes, is sometimes faulty. 
The diction occasionally flags, and the President of the 
University, an important character, is weakly drawn. His 
riper wisdom is intended to effect a reconciliation between 
the heart and head which are at war in Valdemar, but he 
is not sufficiently subtle to succeed, with the result that the 
end of the play is inconclusive. But these defects do not 
prevent the play from being rich in promise as well as 
impressive in itself. 

The success of such a play on the stage must depend 
largely on production. Mr. Frank Birch deserves the highest 
praise, not only for having discerned the stage merits of a 
play which does not make good reading, but for having 
achieved really beautiful effects. The production was good 
from beginning to end, but in the central scene he sur- 
passed himself, and with a dozen undergraduates on a 
diminutive stage created the illusion of infernal plains 
peopled by the innumerable dead. 

The best performances were those of Mr. R. L. Parkin 
as Valdemar, Mr. Watkins as Hamlet, and Mr. Clinton- 
Baddeley, who acted with great skill the part of the Presi- 
dent, both in this world and the next. Mention must also 
be made of Mr. H. E. Wood—a charming Andreas, whose 
sincerity and simplicity contributed to the effect of the 
whole, 


War at Wittenberg was followed by two short farcical 
pieces, Sheridan’s St. Patrick’s Day and The Play That Was 
to Write Itself, by G. D. Gribble—not of much interest, but 
notable for some good acting by Mr. C. J. Carruthers and 
Mr. A. Goodden, and, in particular, by Mr. Gandar-Dower. 

A. A. A. 


THE OLD ADAM 


O me, the smile of the mind at some well-directed 
shaft of satire, at some well-phrased piece of wit, 
is preferable to the loud guffaws evoked by the 
buffooneries of farce. Whilst laughing at some farce or 
other I often find myself wondering at what the deuce I 
am laughing, and more often at what the deuce the rest of 
the audience is laughing. I come out of the theatre feeling 
a little dejected, for it is as exhausting to laugh, as to cry 
too much. But after a good performance of, say, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, at which I may not have been 
laughing, yet have been smiling all the time at the 
dancing wit and the verbal dexterity of the dialogue, 
I feel refreshed and elated. My mind, as it were, walks 
90 springed heels, and is ready to jump to a few epigrams 
on its own account. Here we have the difference between 
exhilaration and intoxication. 
Of these two forms of comedy, it is obvious which will 
be the most popular. Count the number of hotels and 
Public-houses in a given area; observe the qualities which 





go to make a best-seller or a popular film; compare the 
effect of a speech by a capable rhetorician to that made by 
a mere man of ability; and you will only confirm the 
opinion that intoxication, not exhilaration, is our favourite 
pastime. It is unlikely, therefore, that Miss Cicely Hamil- 
ton’s play, The Old Adam, at the Kingsway, will be 
very popular. She is not another Wilde, but her play is 
on the unpopular side. It has that quality of intelligence 
about it which the theatre is generally so successful in 
shutting out. Let us then be grateful to Miss Hamilton. 
For in the theatre, as in the world, top-side up is right- 
side up, and it is the feet which are on top in the theatre, 
not the head—certainly not the head. That is why I 
say, let us be thankful. Miss Hamilton has actually 
written her comedy round an idea. “Fancy that!” as 
Hedda’s husband used to say in Hedda Gabler. It is not 
a very original idea, but it is at least something in which 
we can be intelligently interested. The idea behind this 
play is that war can never be abolished since there is in 
us an innate love of fighting which, like all instincts, must 
find expression. In order to examine our anti-pacific bias 
the author shows us two first-class powers on the eve of war. 
One of them is equipped with a secret weapon, a negative 
ray which has the power of putting all the enemy’s machin- 
ery out of action. When the ultimatum time-limit has 
expired, the ray is turned on, and the machinery in both 
countries comes to a standstill. Both of them possess 
the new weapon! Here, as if by a miracle, they are simul- 
taneously deprived of the engines of war. But is peace 
declared? No. The two nations are determined to 
fight. Deprived of machine-guns and submarines, they 
revert to swords and cavalry on land, and on the sea to 
yachts and fishing-smacks. The situations which result 
are very amusing. 


We will pass this, for the sake of argument, though it 
seems just as possible that this sudden disarmament 
might have shocked both nations into peace; deprived 
of newspapers, and other means for mass-hypnotism, 
common sense might have asserted itself. It is incon- 
trovertible that there is in all of us the fighting instinct ; 
but it is equally true that we should be poor creatures 
without it. It is the instinct for self-preservation, a vital 
instinct, and is no less present in a quiet argument than 
in a pitched battle. There is no getting rid of this constant 
desire to prove oneself to be in the right—even when one 
knows oneself to be in the wrong; but when it becomes 
murder, mass-murder, it is evil, though war may be better 
than some kinds of peace. It is better to die because one 
believes in something than to wither away because one has 
ceased to believe in anything. It is at least a sign that 
men have something to live for. The Old Adam in us seems 
to me something to be proud of, as well as to be sorry 
for. 


But I am taking the author too heavily. While one 
looks on at her play, it is clear that she has busied herself 
more with extracting the comedic possibilities of simul- 
taneous disarmament than with serious discussion on the 
evil of fighting. Her play is an entertainment not a piece 
of propaganda. At least, it is more effective as the one 
than as the other. I can therefore recommend it as a 
play which will give no one a headache and every one an 
enjoyable evening. It is well written, and it is a very 
well cast production. Mr. Charles Carson, as the urbanely 
sarcastic War Minister, is perfect Wilde, with an additional 
smack of real humanity which comes from his own pleasant 
personality ; and Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn, Mr. George Howe, 
Mr. Roy Byford, and Mr. William J. Rea, contribute 
excellent studies in their respective parts. 


JoHN SHAND. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UR books about the theatre have recently appeared 
Fe ven worth reading—in different degrees. This 

is tame praise in reviewers’ phraseology, but I 
mean it. They are T'he Story of the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, by Nigel Playfair (Chatto and Windus, 16s.), Books 
and Theatres, by E. Gordon Craig (Dent, 7s. 6d.), Timotheus: 
The Future of the Theatre, by Bonamy Dobrée (Kegan Paul, 
2s. 6d.), and The New Spirit in the European Theatre, by 
Huntly Carter (Benn, 25s.). This last book I have decided 
to hand over to my colleague, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. 
He thinks he knows something about the theatre, but I 
should like to see his face when confronted by Mr. Huntly 
Carter’s accumulated knowledge and sweeping generalisa- 
tions. I do not wish to trench on his subject here, but 
I cannot refrain from the remark that Mr. Huntly Carter’s 
account of the lurid lubricity of the theatre during the war 
strikes me, who also survived those years, as rather exagger- 
ated. When I read the pages referring to that time, 
before handing over the book, I could hardly believe that 
I had, indeed, lived through such a prolonged saturnalia. 
I remember that morals became a little loose and desperate, 
as was natural in a people passing through the valley of the 
shadow of death, but I think the social historian of the 
future, if he takes Mr. Huntly Carter as his guide, will 
write a too exciting chapter on those years. 

% * * 

Mr. Gordon Craig’s book is not exactly a book about the 
theatre. It is a book about all sorts of things, but written 
by one (this is not surprising in him) who cannot keep 
the theatre out of them. He is a most charming writer. 
Half the book is taken up with John Evelyn’s journal, 
who travelled in England, France and Italy and always 
went to operas, plays and masks. Mr. Craig condenses 
and quotes it skilfully so that it runs along easily and 
entertainingly ; Evelyn is a valuable authority especially 
upon the stage of those days. It is illustrated with old 
maps, plans and engravings of pageants and processions. 
Mr. Gordon Craig is one of those amateur writers who put 
most professionals in the shade. Like Whistler he writes 
with a negligent precision and in every line he is true to his 
artist’s temperament. He beguiles me; I do not dream 
of setting my common sense against his sensibility as I 
read. I grant him instinctively the right to be as whimsical 
and extravagant as he chooses. This is a great rest. 
I enjoy his little anecdotes about points of character 
which only he would have noticed. I surrender completely 
to his sense of beauty when he writes about candle light, 
or to his emotions when he writes about the bookshops 
where he has bought the old theatrical books he loves. 
Every impecunious potterer in bookshops will recognise 
this experience : 

. » « Eve I leave Tripoli I become depressed and heart-sore 
regularly once every other day. I stayed there six weeks and so 
I was twenty-three times driven into Mago Merlino’s bookshop 
with its intoxicating terrors and delicate joys. Twice I was so 
terribly depressed, I even paid ninety lire for a book; once so 
utterly woebegone, I plunged to one hundred and forty lire. 

This was my magnum, my great carouse. It was too fierce, 
this grief and joy, while it lasted, but now that it’s gone I have 
something splendid left. 

When I, too, have sometimes been prompted by depression 
to a purchase I have found afterwards, it is odd, that I have 
never bought more wisely and well. 

. * © 

“ The delicate light of candles, as used on the stage of the 
eventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has reminded me 
again of the delicate possibilities of Drama; and this,”’ 


— 


he says, in the middle of an essay, “ has led me to Disraeli, 
than whom no one can be more delicate or dramatic” 
Now, if it were not Gordon Craig writing, how my common 
sense would spring to arms on hearing Disraeli called 
“ delicate’?! But I am under the spell of his sensibility 
he is hinting at something, he remembers two occasions op 
which candles are mentioned in Disraeli’s novels—I gn 
passive and content. He is going to close on this fing| 
paragraph : 

If the candles stand near a picture on the wall, then all the 
other pictures somehow fade out, give place to let one shine, Only 
the frames of the others sparkle a little now and again ;—a 
repose wraps the subjects enclosed in them—in utter silence, 

Candles do conspire towards good manners :—it is not always 
glaring midday with them . . . the voices tone down as eve 
comes down . . . people move less . . . the day’s work is done, 
And I can well understand that in a quiet drama—a drama wher 
movements are few—an evening drama about simple and final 
things, a producer would bring in the use of candles once more, 
You see, wherever he starts from he comes back to his 

beloved theatre. How we should enjoy watching “ap 
evening drama about simple and final things ” staged by 
Gordon Craig! 


+ oa x 


The Story of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, is delightfully 
told by Mr. Nigel Playfair; a mezzo-brow he, there is 
nothing extravagantly unpractically imaginative in his 
approach to the art of production, which he too loves, 
There have been two successful enterprises in the theatrical 
world during my lifetime: the Vedrenne-Barker manage- 
ment at the Court Theatre (1904-1907) and the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, under the management of Mr. 
Nigel Playfair. The benefit which the reader derives 
from his book, besides entertainment, is that he is continually 
being instructed by the way in the difficulties and problems 
of stage production and in the art of acting. The book is 
delightfully illustrated with designs of dresses and scenery. 
The speciality of The Lyric, Hammersmith, has been to in- 
troduce the eighteenth-century theatre to large modern audi- 
ences. The run of The Beggar's Opera is famous. It lasted 
three years, and no entertainment which has had a run any- 
thing like as good, has given so much refined and unusual 
pleasure to such an enormous number of people. The failure 
of Polly affords Mr. Nigel Playfair the opportunity of gauging 
the influence of the Press upon the success of a play. 
Polly is, of course, very inferior to The Beggar's Opera. It 
was financed by Lord Rothermere who wished to give that 
excellent singer, the late Mr. Pitt-Chatham, a chance. 
He believed that with the Press behind it, any entertainment 
of some merit could be made to go; Mr. Playfair was 
sceptical. Never was a performance heralded by so many 
paragraphs, or supported by more constant references; 
for three months the audiences were good, then—collapse. 
Mr. Playfair proved to have been right. The Press can 
only help at the start. Among the performances which 
we owe to Mr. Nigel Playfair and playgoers will remember 
are: La Serva Padrona, by Pergolesi (a delightful little piece 
which introduced us to eighteenth-century opera), The 
Way of the World, a most excellent production of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Sheridan’s comic opera The Duenna, 
The Cherry Orchard, The Insect Play. The failure of the 
latter was most regrettable; it was a far finer play than 
R.U.R. The satire was too pungent for English taste; 
the first act was not boldly enough interpreted, yet it was 
not pretty enough to please. The translation was spiri 
and excellent. The Lyric Theatre has made the reputation 
of several actors and actresses who, as Mr. Playfair points 
out, also helped to make its reputation. Mr. Playfait’s 
personal qualities and gifts which ensured its success show 
clearly in these pages. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 
ticks, and Other Tales. By Warrer pe 1A Mare. With 
Designs by Bop. Constable. 10s. 6d. 
The Baseless Fabric. By HELEN Smpson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Cloud Cuckoo Land. By Naom Mirtcuison. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
css Lode. By E.D. Fraser. Castle. 7s. 6d. 


| the Harper Prize Short Stories. With an Introduction by 


Buss Perry. Harper. 6s. 

Mr. de la Mare suffers, like Mr. Thomas Hardy, from a cult, 
from a legend of infallibility, so that everything he does exercises 
a sort of hypnotic influence on the public, and is welcomed and 
admired without any reference to its merits. These two writers, 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. de la Mare, have always displayed a noble 
indifference to popularity; they have gone their own ways, 
truckling to no habit, creed, convention or expectation; and 
the public, recognising the magnificence of those who despise 
its judgments, has responded with idolatry. But idolatry, how- 
ever comforting and inspiring it may be to the idolaters, is grossly 
unfair to the idols. We recognise that a good deal of the work 
of the greatest—a good deal of Wordsworth, a good deal of 
Byron, & noticeable proportion even of Shakespeare—is wstheti- 
cally worthless: we have no right to refuse the tribute of the 
same discrimination to Mr. Hardy or Mr. de la Mare. Mr. de la 
Mare is a poet, a great poet. It does not follow that all his verse 
is excellent. It certainly does not follow that he is a master of 
prose. It is an interesting speculation what would have been 
made of Broomsticks if it had been published as by John .Jones. 

We are told by the publishers that these stories are for children. 
It is a high claim, which I can find little in the stories themselves 
to justify. If there is one thing which a writer for children 
must not be, it is arch: and Mr. de la Mare is quite dread- 
fully arch. In Pigtails, Ltd., which begins the book. an old lady 
has the illusion that she has lost a child, and she adopts a number 
of children in consequence. And this is how we are told about 
that illusion : 
How could Miss Rawlings ever have lost a little girl if there had 
never been any little girl to lose? Yet that exactly was Miss 
Rawlings’ idea. It had flitted into her imagination like a nimble, 
bright-feathered bird. And once it was really there, she never 
hesitated to talk about it; not at all. ‘My little girl, you know,” 
she'd say, with an emphatic nod and a pleasant smile on her broad 
face. Or rather, “ My little gal *—for she always pronounced the 
word as if it rhymed with Sal, the short for Sarah. This, too, was 
an odd thing ; for Miss Rawlings had been brought up by her parents 
with the very best education, and seldom mispronounced even such 
words as “Chloe” or “ Psyche” or “epitome” or “ misled.” 
And so far as I know—though that is not very far—there is hardly a 
word of one syllable in our enormous language (except shall and pal) 
that is pronounced like Sal; for Pall Mall, of course, is pronounced 
Pell Mell. Still, Miss Rawlings did talk about her little girl, and 
she called her her little gal. 
This is apparently meant for children who are very young, since 
children with their adolescent wits about them would be almost 
certain to resent heing talked down to in this playful fashion. 
Yet, a few pages further on, we find a Harley Street specialist 
commenting on the case of Miss Rawlings in these remarkable 
words: “I once had a patient . ... who had the amiable 
notion that she was the Queen of Sheba and that I was King 
Solomon.” This bit is presumably designed for children of a 
larger growth, children familiar with the psychology of frustrated 
sex—which is not yet, I believe, a prescribed subject in 
schools. This double thread runs right through. There is a 
long fantastic tale called 4 Nose, which appears to have a moral, 
or several morals: it is about a man whose nose is supposed 
to be of wax, but, after he has for the best part of a lifetime 
moulded and limited his activities on that supposition, turns out 
to be an ordinary nose after all, and indeed a conspicuously 
handsome one. “ Somehow his long years of seclusion, far from 
souring his nature, had left his inward temper queer but sweet ” ; 
and “ time at last heals every wound which is not kept open by 
attention or hatred.” Is that the sort of allegory, is this the sort 
of moralising, which really commends itself to children ? And in 
Miss Jemima, an interesting tale in itself, there is a sort of fairy 
Presence, thus described : 

If you can imagine a figure—even now I cannot tell you how tall 
she was—that seems to be made of the light of rainbows, and yet 
with every feature in its flaxen-framed face as clearly marked as 8 
cherub’s cut in stone; and if you can imagine a voice coming to 
you, close into your ear, without your being able to say exactly 
where it is coming from—that was what I saw and heard beneath 
that grey roof down there on that distant morning, seventy-five 
years ago. 

Is there magic in that? Is there even ordinary vision ? 





“* Every feature in its flaxen-framed face as clearly marked as 
a cherub’s cut in stone ” ! 

Much less important. but not negligible in a book designed for 
children, is the question of grammar. Mr. de la Mare (and I 
confess this flabbergasts me) has not even taken the trouble 
to write with the correctness which would be exacted from a boy 
or girl in the fourth form. He says: “ Being an only child, his 
mother treasured him beyond words” ; and “strangers in out- 
landish guise whom he suspected at once must be princes and 
noblemen from foreign climes”; and “* She advanced into the 
room, and, with her own hand, lay before him on the oak table 
beside his silver platter, first the nibbled apple, next the golden 
ball, and last the silken cord” ; and “ The ass whom you tell me 
is hearkening at the moment to all that passes between us.” 

To turn to a brighter side of the picture—here is a passage, 
typical of many, which I should think worthy of Mr. de la Mare 
if my admiration of him did not considerably exceed that mani- 
fested by most of his admirers : 

How crisscross a thing is the heart of man. Solely because this 
lord loved his daughter so dearly, if ever she so much as sighed for 
change and adventure, like some plodding beast of burden he would 
set his feet together and refuse to budge an inch. Beneath his 
louring brows he would gaze at the brightness of her unringleted hair 
as if mere looking could keep that gold secure; as if earth were 
innocent of moth and rust and change and chance, and had never 
so much as hearkened after the restless footfall of Time. 

That is not magical writing ; but it has rhythm in it, and charac- 
ter, and situation. The story in which it occurs, The Lovely 
Muyfanwy, is a good story ; so is Broomsticks itself, and there are 
beautiful moments in Lucy. Altogether, this would be a re- 
markable book if it had been written by John Jones. But 
it wasn’t. It was written by a man of genius, a man with one of 
the rarest and loftiest and most sensitive minds of our time ; and 
to pretend to find every page of it, or even the general effect of it, 
worthy of him, is not compliment but depreciation. If you want 
to measure how far short it falls of what a book about fairies and 
for children, a book of dreams and moralities, should be, take 
down your Hans Andersen. Set the worst page of Hans Ander- 
sen against the best page of Mr. de la Mare! It may besaid that 
this is a cruelly hard comparison, since Hans Andersen is the 
greatest of all story-tellers, as indisputably as Shakespeare is 
the greatest of dramatists or Homer of epic poets. Nevertheless 
I insist on making the comparison; it is the measure of my 
reverence for Mr. de la Mare—and of my conviction that his 
genius is here on the wrong tack. 

Miss Simpson too, though her book is not for children, is 
concerned with the eerie. In one story, Young Magic, which is 
about a child, she actually gets something of that effect of uncanni- 
ness and remoteness at which Mr. de la Mare aims. The grimmer 
tales, such as the first, are less convincing; but the whole 
collection, even if its reach exceeds its grasp, is interesting as 
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showing that the author, who achieved success with her first 
novel, Acquittal, is busy exploring a new field. 

Mrs. Mitchison succeeds. She not only succeeds, she has 
that ease, that definiteness of success, which shows that failure 
was not even thinkable : she does not make a book, it is there, 
real, solid, intimidating. It happens to be the kind of book 
which does not easily hold my attention, but I am conscious that 
the fault is mine. Of the truth of the characterisation, of the 
vividness of the picture, there can be no sort of doubt. The hero 
is an inhabitant of a little island crushed between the millstones of 
Athens and Sparta in the later stages of the Peloponnesian War. 
He escapes first to Athens, round which the circle of punishment 
is being drawn tighter and tighter; and later to Sparta, from 
which he ijees rather than let his little son be broken in by the 
ugliness and inhumanity of the Spartan training. His love for 
his wife, his infidelity towards her, his friendships, his uncer- 
tainties and bewilderments, are set with a sure hand among the 
rockings and rendings of states. And the effect ofa bright cruelty, 
like sunshine, over Greece, is caught to admiration. Mrs. 
Mitchison is to be congratulated on her courage in tackling 
a theme so vast. That march of nemesis, and that breaking of 
hearts and empires, are doubtless done better by Thucydides ; 
but Mrs. Mitchison does them from a new angle. 

Cross Lode is not exactly a good novel, but it is a promising 
one, and Mr. Fraser’s next may well be better. For he has power, 
as well as the pose of power; his mouthings and rantings do 
really amount to something ; and the lines of the plot, though 
queer and, at first glance, apparently haphazard, fal] into a 
pattern before the end. The hero is one of those geniuses of 
whom there are too many in fiction. He is a painter. We meet 
him first in an office, where he has excusably hit a colleague over 
the head with a ruler for talking about wireless. (It is character- 
istic of Mr. Fraser that this is not a comic episode.) We discover 
that his wife has lovers, and that he himself is in a frenzy of 
emotional and sexual unrest ; we are told of his earlier years 
through the medium of a book about them in which the heroine 
collaborates with him ; and collaboration leads to cohabitation. 
But that is no end ; the storm goes on raging. Mr. Fraser can 
write atrociously—he can say : “* He showed her naked vice and 
puffed upon her the fetid breath of drunken sensuality.” (Tut- 
tut!). But he has ideas, and a sort of furious energy. 

The volume of Harper Prize Short Stories contains quite an 
astonishing amount of good reading matter for the price. It is 
impossible to run through even the names of the twelve tales 
it contains, but one may note that the best of them is not, as 
might be expected from Mr. Conrad Aitken’s high reputation, 
that author’s ambitious but baffling The Disciple ; far better is 
Lisa Ysaye Tarleau’s Loutré,an extravaganza at once humorous, 
brilliant and philosophical. P. C. KENNEDY. 


KNOX, ET PRAETEREA—(?) 


The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion in the Year, 1764-1765. 
By CLrone Knox. Edited by ALEXANDER BLACKER KERR, 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

This is a bonne bouche, but it is too good, far too good, to 
swallow. It recalls the excruciating mixture of delight and 
scepticism with which one read The Young Visiters. It has the 
uncanny perfection of technique which one might expect, not 
from Miss Cleone, but from Mr. E. V. or Father Ronald Knox. 
It claims to be a diary, a day-by-day account of life as it rushes 
or meanders past; but it is neat in construction, bound with 
close threads of connection, with no haphazard longueurs or any 
loose ends ; it opens at a crisis with an arresting rise of the cur- 
tain, it closes at another with an accomplished snap; _ its 
characters are either historical personages or strangely appro- 
priate to the décor and plot: in fact, the whole thing is a perfect 
scenario for the adept hand of Mr. Nigel Playfair. 

However, let us see what the editor, Mr. Alexander Blacker 
Kerr, has to say. He has evidently swallowed the dainty morsel 
whole ; and one would guess, from his sporadic and rather naive 
annotation, that he is not much accustomed to a critical examina- 
tion of texts of the period. (The story of the bank bill, on page 
97, is usually told of Kitty Fisher ; it is here, by inference, told 
of Nancy Parsons; but Mr. Kerr’s edition gives it as “ Dolly 
Carsons.”) Mr. Kerr gives a date and birthplace to Miss Knox, 
and various details of her family, and of her life after the diary’s 
abrupt end. And we have no reason to doubt his faith in setting 
these forth. But we do want to know more about the diary 
itself, “‘ written in a fine Italian hand, in four leather-bound 
notebooks.” It was first shown to Mr. Kerr, he says, “ by one of 
her direct descendants in the summer of 1904, I read it with 
interest, but it was only this year that I decided to edit it and 





—— 





offer it to the public.”” But what was its exact history befor 
1904 ? What happened to it during the next twenty-one years) 
What does “with interest” mean? It is a i cold 
expression for such a magnificent find! What made Mr, Ken 
“ decide ”’ after this long interval? You see, it is all g little 
vague, and, granted the astonishing nature of the diary ang the 
amazing variety of adventures it records within fifteen mo 

it is not unreasonable to ask for some more precise—ghalj we 
Say expert ?—information as to the origins and editing of ty 
manuscript. 

The variety certainly is amazing, and Cleone knew how y 
make the most of it. She began the first of her notebouks op 
March 3rd, 1764, at Castle Kearney, Co. Down, the day after her 
ardent admirer, David Ancaster, had made an unsuccessfy) 
attempt at an escalade of her virginal window. There was, 
fearful outcry amongst her family, and it seems an odd time tp 
start on the usually rather meditative business of keeping a 
diary, but still, Cleone Knox was no ordinary person. Eleva, 
days later she is making a wholehearted but unsuccessful ¢ 
ment with Mr. A. And the action keeps up at this high speed 
right to the end, through Belfast, Derbyshire, London, Franee, 
Switzerland, to Venice (ah, Venice!) until, after many heart. 
searchings and doubts, the ever-faithful Cleone can write in he 
journal, on May 29th of the next year, her ecstatic exclamation: 
“* Stupendous Discovery! Mr. A. is in Venice.” It is the last 
entry and, like the first, the entry of an artist. A few days later 
according to the editor, she bolted with Mr. A., and afterwards 
married him in Switzerland. 

Her gossip and observations in London are a sort of epitom 
of the more scandalous chronicles of the time, a skimming 
of the Town and Country Magazine and the like. In Park 
she reaches altitudes extremely high, even for the daughter of a 
wealthy Co. Down landlord. But, although every page is 
vivacious, this vivacity is of a curiously expected quality. Asa 
fair example of her style and the genre of her adventures, try 
this, the entry for November 5th. (De Belisle was an unwanted 
admirer who had been pestering her) : 

Ill own I have reason to be grateful to Providence, for I an 
convinced that I am a very Great Fool, and but for Heaven's special 
protection might be ruined through my own Folly. In short, 
last night I indulged in a Monstrously Foolish adventure whieh 
near proved disastrous. All the talk among the ladies of lat 
has been of alchemists and magic crystals, and I have for some 
time had an inclination to visit one of these Magicians, and se 
their wonders for myself. Marie Bonheur, learning of my desir 
declared that she knew of a certain Italian Seer . . . who could 
read the future marvellously well, and who was frequented by all 
the Beau Monde. She promised to make a Rendezvous for me at 
this Man’s house last night. ...1 then thought for Greater 
Security and also to make the adventure more Diverting, that | 
would attire myself as a young man. In short, I took a green 
satin suit of Ned’s, and with Marie Bonheur’s aid cut it down to 
suit my figure. I tied my hair in a periwig and armed with a 
rapier and cocked hat, and looking a very proper young Beau, set 
off in a chair with Marie B. Arrived at the place, I was bowed up 
by a Negro Page to a dark room furnished with serpents and skull. 
Waited for some time, Marie Bonheur having vanished, and begap 
to be Uneasy. 

All on a sudden the page came in again. “In here, Monsiew, 
please,” says he and pulls back a curtain. I hastened into an inner 
chamber and came face to face with the detestable De Belisle, whe 
grabbed me in his arms and began embracing me like a Lunatick 
I will not trouble to write down all the indelicate and Abominable 
things he said. In a great fright I yelled and kicked and screamed 
Thank the Lord, I had the good sense to draw my sword and deliver 
him a blow in the chest with the hilt, which made him leave go. 
Whereupon I ran out of the room, downstairs and into the road, 
jumped into a chair and so home. . . . The odious maid has never 
returned to-day. "Tis plain she was in his pay, and besides playing 
me this Wicked Trick, she has stolen my Plum brocade, but ‘ts 
not vastly becoming to me, and am happy to be out of this busines 
too so easily. 

Even more artistic examples of Cleone’s busy days and nights 
are those of April 30th, 1764, of Sir C. Mills and the village 
maiden (May 11th), Lord M——rd and Cleone’s chemise (June 
25th), or the little incident in Venice on the night of 
26th—27th, 1765: 

when the air was rent by a Fearful Scream. There was 3 Curse, 

a Splash and a Gurgle, and a gondola sped by us, in the barrow 

canal—in it a young female struggling for dear life. Perceived by 

the moonlight, to my Indescribable Horror, the face of a you"t 
man floating face downwards in the canal. 

On the whole, Cleone Knox, no: we don’t believe one half of 
what you say. If your diary is a pastiche, it is an extremely 
diverting one. If it is authentic from one end to the other, yo 
somehow missed being Ireland’s best novelist of the century. 
But until we can be sure, it is our painful duty to b 6 
rather wet blanket. 
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your request “ PUNCH ” will be sent 
to him every weck in 1926—as well as 
the Summer Number and **PUNCH” 
Almanack — making Fifty-Four re- 
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You cannot make a more delightful gift 
than “* PUNCH,” the foremost humor- 
ous journal in the world.” 
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HOMO EX MACHINA 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. and Barpara HAMMOND. 


Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Many readers of that great trilogy, The Village Labourer, 
The Town Lahourer and The Skilled Labourer must have enter- 
tained the hope that, some day, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond would 
link together and round off their studies of the period they 
have made their own by a general account of the Industrial 
Revolution and its significance. At length, they have done 
this; and their new book both maintains the standard of its 
predecessors and meets the need of an even wider circle of 
readers. It is as well written as The Town Labourer and as 
full of valuable material as 7'he Skilled Labourer. It explains 
the Industrial Revolution, where the mere text-book history 
only chronicles its incidents. In short, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
have written yet another book which is a permanent addition 
to the literature of sucial history. 

They have tackled their subject in the right way. It is 
quite impossible to get at the real meaning of the Industrial 
Revolution unless one understands at least two preliminary 
things about it—why it.came when it did, and why it came in 
England. As valuable as anything in the book are the opening 
chapters, in which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond address themselves 
to answering these questions. Most illuminating is the com- 
parison and contrast of England after the Industrial Revolution 
with two great commercial systems of earlier times—the Roman 
Empire and the Venetian Republic. For this comparison 
brings to light clearly, as the fundamental feature of the revolu- 
tion, the advance of overseas commerce from luxuries to articles 
of common consumption. To Rome, it is pointed out, colonies 
and provinces were sources from which tribute could be drawn ; 
to Venice, the profits of commerce came from the distribution 
of luxuries among the richer classes of Europe ; but to England 
in the early nineteenth century India counted not as a source 
of tribute but as a market, and counted far more than those 
Spice Islands which, for their supply of luxury goods, had once 
ranked as the greatest prize of the entire East. 

The reader of this book thus finds himself, not confronted 
at the outset with a bewildering and largely meaningless list 
of inventions and discoveries, but led to a contemplation of 
the technique of the Industrial Revolution by way of a clear 
appreciation of its causes and of what led up to it. He can 
then read with some profit of Crompton and Arkwright, of 
Wedgwood, and of Watt and Stephenson; for the way has 
been made plain for an appreciation of the forces which were 
working in and through them to transform England into the 
workshop of the world. The chronicle of inventions, here by 
no means unnecessarily detailed, ceases to be tedious: the 
changes are seen as the response to stimuli which the conditions 
of the time supplied. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are not content to tell the story 
of industrial transformation and expansion. What interests 
them most profoundly is the mind of the age under stress of 
this rapid and catastrophic change. The Agrarian Revolution 
which depopulated the village, altered the essential character 
of British farming, and broke up the traditional habits and 
economy of the countryside—the Industrial Revolution which 
did no less for the old towns, beside creating countless new 
apologies for towns in the factory districts—how did these 
affect the mind of the age? The study of these reactions, 
already attempted especially in The Town Labourer, is carried 
a good deal further here. The “ shadow of the slave trade” 
is shown overhanging and darkening the industrial system 
at home; it is plainly set forth how inevitably men’s astonish- 
ment at the vast new powers placed in their hands turned to 
admiration. They admired indiscriminately the mere flow of 
production, and themselves as the agents of the new productive 
system. By “the curse of Midas,” wealth, measured in goods 
and commercial success, came to stand in their minds for the 
highest human value. They pursued it with a religious zeal, 
which made them ever prone to forget human suffering in 
wonder at the stupendousness of their material achievement. 

And yet, as Mr. and Mrs. Hammond point out, “ by the 
middle of the nineteenth century it was possible to discern 
the chief contributions that England was to make to the task 
of creating a society out of this new chaos *—the chaos which 
was the first outcome of the Industrial Revolution. ‘ Those 
contributions were Factory Law, the Civil Service, and Trade 
Unions. By these influences the new revolutionary world 
was brought gradually and reluctantly to acknowledge the 
civil order.” With the emergence of these forces the book 
ends; for it is no part of its plan to trace_their working out 
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in the later nineteenth century, or to measure their limitations 
as controlling forces in a world which is facing the fresh problems - 
of the twentieth century. 

The period of which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond write is one of 
the great periods of history; for, as they say, “the steam. 
engine was the symbol of a new age.” To write of such time; 
needs, above all, the gift of warm imagination which has been 
pre-eminent in all their work. Not cold analysis, but a Power 
to put things together into a living whole, and to convey the 
“* feel” of their reactions on men and women, is the first need 
of the social historian, writing of the great moments in the 
history of men. These qualities give to this book a place apart 
from other books on the Industria! Revolution. Like Th 
Town Labourer it is alive from end to end. It is about, not 
lifeless machines, but men and women who mastered the machine 
or were mastered by it. 


CAMERA SHOOTING 


Stalking Big Game with a Camera. With a Monograph on the 
African Elephant. By Marrus MAxwe.t. Preface 
Sir Sioney F. Harmer, K.B.E., Sc.D., V.P.R.S. Heine. 
mann. 52s. 


The Wonderland of Big Game. By A. Rapctyrre Dvcmonz, 
F.R.G.S. Arrowsmith. 25s. 

Big game hunting as a sport has long had a bad name, owing 
to the crimes of the baser sort of “ sportsman ” of a generation 
or so ago. In those days there was no licensing system in 
Africa, and the African forests were still regarded as offering 
an inexhaustible supply of food for powder in the shape of 
large wild animals. The result was a system of wholesale and 
largely purposeless massacre, which actually threatened not 
only the African elephant but many less valuable species with 
extinction. Nowadays, however, the game laws are very severe 
in almost every part of Africa, severe enough, at any rate, to 
make it fairly certain that existing stocks of big game will not 
be seriously reduced until the day comes—if it ever does— 
when the “march of civilisation” has carried ranches and 
plantations over the whole continent. Then we shall have 
to have some Yellowstone Parks, and there will be no more 
shonting. 

But that day is still far away, and in the meantime certain 
adventurous spirits have invented a new and wholly admirable 
form of sport which seems to be achieving a quite considerable 
popularity. It consists in the hunting of big game with 4 
camera instead of with a rifle. This is obviously a great 
improvement for many reasons. In the first place the new 
sport is much more dangerous and exciting than the old, 
because the camera has a much shorter range than the rifle, 
and stalking must be carried to within a distance of fifty yards 
instead of two or three hundred. It is also more dilificult to 
avoid the charge of a frightened or angry beast when you are 
trying to take its photograph instead of merely trying to kil 
it—a comparatively easy job with a modern 0.6 rifle. The 
camera hunter takes his life in his hands in a sense in which 
the old-fashioned rifle hunter never did, and when he is trying 
to take not mere snapshots but a few hundred feet of cimena 
film it is easy to comprehend how greatly the dilficulties and 
dangers of his task are increased. But the greatest of all the 
advantages of the camera over the rifle in such hunting is that 
the humble home-dweller, who lacks either the courage or the 
means necessary for such adventures, is enabled nevertheless 
to share in them by way of the book and the screen. There, 
at any rate, the camera-man scores over the rifleman; he 
can illustrate his books with photographs of real wild animals 
in their natural attitudes, whereas the best the other sort of 
hunter can give us are pictures of corpses, with himself, of 
perhaps his wife, sitting upon them. : 

The first of these two books is a comparatively cheap edition 
of a volume which, when originally published last year, cost 
twelve guineas, and being thus beyond the reach of the 
ordinary book-buyer had no very large sale. The photographs 
obtained by Mr. Maxwell are really extraordinary. It is hard 
to understand how some of them can possibly have been taken. 
Mr. Maxwell must certainly have been very near eternity when 
he secured a clear full-face photograph of a huge wild bull 
elephant at a distance of only eight feet from the lens of the 
camera! And many of his photographs of rhinoceroses and 
hippopotamuses are so close that you can almost read the 
expressions in the beasts’ eyes. We have certainly never sect 
any such collection of photographs, and Sir Sidney Harmer, 
Director of the Natural History Section of the British Museum, 
is undoubtedly justified in suggesting in the Preface which he 
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Christmas Books 








By the Author of “ When We Were Very Young.” 


A Gallery of Children 

By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated in colour by H. 
WILLEBEEK LE MAIR. Royal Quarto. Cloth 
gilt. 12/6 net. Also an edition limited to 
485 copies, numbered and signed by the Author, 
with a verse written by Mr. Milne for this edition 
only. White Buckram Gilt. Hand-made paper. 
3 Guineas net. 

“1¢ would not be surprising if ‘A Gallery of Children’ were as 
successful as the same author's ‘When We Were Very Young.” The 
book contains a dozen delightful stories, now published for the first 
time, which are in Mr. Milne’s most captivating style—a style with 
ao Elian simplicity and tenderness and fro ic humour. In Miss 
Le Mair, perhaps the best interpreter of the happy naturalness and 
fragrant charm of children since Kate Greenaway, he has found the 
one illustrator in the whole wicie world who can translate his merry 

ts into terms of line and colour. Here is the fruit of one of the 
Oeshecetions that are made in heaven.”—Morning Post. 
Mr. Papingay's Ship 
By MAKiON ST. JOHN WEBB, Author of “ The 
Littlest One.” With a coloured Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations by “‘ ROBIN,” of Punch. Size 
8} x 6}inches. Cloth. 5s. net. 


The "Normous Sunday Story Book 
By MARJORY ROYCE, MOIRA MEIGHN, BARBARA 
TODD, and MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. With a 
coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations by MARY 
STELLA EDWARDS, E. B. MACKINNON and DORIS E. 
BURTON. Size 8} x 6} inches. Cloth. 5s. net. 

“Two perfectly delightful books, which are sure of an immense 
vogue this Christmas. The only objection to giving these books to 
the children is that the grown-ups will ly borrow them too 
olten.”—Sunday Times. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 


Queen Alexandra, the Well-Beloved 
by ELAZABETH VILLIERS, beautitully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Purple Cloth Gilt. 5s. net. 
The story of the Queen Mother's life and a loyal appre- 
ciation of her goodness and charm. 


By the Waters of Carthage 
By NORMA LORIMER, Author of “ By the Waters 
of Sicily,” etc. Revised edition. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, with a coloured Frontispiece and 32 full-page 
Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Cornish Coast and Moors 
by A. G. FOLLAOT-STOKES, Author of “ From 
Devon to St. Ives,” etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth, with 
100 half-tone Illustrations and a Coloured Map. 
Fourth edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


Uncle Sam Needs a Wife 
By IDA CLYDE CLARKE. With an Introduction 
by REBECCA WEST. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. A brilliant plea for 
feminism. 


The Bench and the Dock 
By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “‘ Dramatic 
Days at the Old Bailey,” etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Cesare Borgia 
By RAFAEL SABATINI, Demy 8vo. Cloth with a 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Eighth 
edition. 128. 6d. net. 


Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition 
By RAFAEL SABATINI,- Demy &vo. Fully 
illustrated. Fourth edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


A History of Italian Painting 
By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jun., Professor of 
Art and Archeology in Princeton University. 
With 325 Illustrations in half-tone. Demy vo. 
Cloth gilt. ros. 6d. net. 


Love Letters of Great Men and Women 
From the Eighteenth Century to the Present Day. 
Collected, translated, and edited by C. H. CuHaARLEs, 
Ph.D. Fully illustrated. Demy &vo. Cloth gilt. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Flowing Bowl 
By EDWARD SPENCER. A Treatise on Drinks 
of all Kinds and of all Periods, with Sundry Anec- 
dotes and Reminiscences. Sixth edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cakes and Ale 
By EDWARD SPENCER. A Dissertation on 
Banquets, interspersed with Various Recipes more 
or less original, and Anecdotes, mainly veracious. 
Sixth edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 








lonpon: STANLEY PAUL & CO., LTD., 8 ENpsLEIcGH 
Garpsns, W.C. I. 





ENGLISH POEMS 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 6s. net. 


In this volume the author of “ The Shepherd” prints 

the poems which he has written since the end of 1921. 

The volume as a whole (subdivided as it is into the groups 

“* Village,” ‘‘ Field,” “‘ Mind,” “ Spirit’) is the direct 

successor to “‘ The Shepherd,” and marks a definite 
chapter in Mr. Blunden’s work. 


“ Mr. Blunden is regarded by most readers of poetry as 
the first in genius among the post-war poets. His new book 
possesses all those virtues that won immediate recognition for 
his earlier books.’’—ROBERT LYND, in the DaILy News. 


THE SHEPHERD 


AND OTHER POEMS OF PEACE & WAR 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 6s. net. 
Third Edttion. 
Awarded the Hawthornden Prise, 1922. 
“ Herve is a poet of much achievement and even more 
promise, whom every true lover of poetry must read and re- 
vead,"’—TuE MORNING Post. 


“— } JOHN CLARE 


Poems chiefly from MS. selected and edited by EpmMunpD 
BLUNDEN and ALAN PoRTER. 10s. 6d. net. 


** To the editors and publishers of this beautiful edition 
of Clare’s work . we are deeply grateful. They have 
assuredly enriched English poetry.’ 

—THE TIMES ‘Livmpany SUPPLEMENT. 


A SONG TO DAVID 


With other Poems by CHRISTOPHER SMART. 


Chosen with biographical] and critica] preface and notes 
by EDMUND BLUNDEN. With Portrait. 6s. net. 


“* Here, with Mr. Blunden to guide him, the reader can 
wander down an extremely interesting byway of erghteenth- 
century literature.” —ROBERT LYND in THE DAILY NEws. 


THE GODFATHER OF 


DOWNING STREET: 
SIR GEORGE DOWNING, 1623-1684 
By JOHN BERESFORD. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


“* A very interesting and well documented book. . . . For 
those of us who like to study the inner history of that troubled 
time this life of Downing ts a very successful piece of work.” 

—THE SPECTATOR. 


GOSSIP OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH & EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


By JOHN BERESFORD. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
Second Impression. 

“* Out of many a learned history of the period which Mr. 
Beresford so charmingly peoples, we have learnt far less than 
from these 200 companionable pages.” 

—TuE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE POLYGLOTS 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 7s. 6d. net. 
Second Ismpression. 


“‘ There is no doubt that Mr. Gerhard: is an extremely 
entertaining writer.’’—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“‘ Mr. Gerhardi writes with a brilliance, a fecundity of 
thought and sensation that he has mot tried to curb.” 
—THE OBSERVER. 


FUTILITY 


By WILLIAM GERHARDI,. 3s. 6d. net. 
Third Impression, with a Preface by Edith Wharton. 
“The book is a delicious book, uproariously funny, 


and touched with a youthful, wistful charm.’ 
—THE SATURDAY R&VIEW. 


R. COBDEN - SANDERSON, 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C. 1. 
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contributes, that Mr. Maxwell's triumphantly successful efforts 
may be more highly appreciated by future generations even 
than they are to-day. 

Major Dugmore’s book covers much the same ground. He 
is a much older hand at the game than Mr. Maxwell, indeed 
he may claim to be one of its pioneers ; but his book is rather 
less ambitious. We should have been inclined to say about 
it almost al] that we have said about Mr. Maxwell's had not 
the larger book come into our hands at the same moment. 
Major Dugmore, however, has the advantage of being a painter 
as well as a photographer, and most of the drawings which he 
reproduces are admirable. Many of his photographs of giraffes 
also are better than those of Mr. Maxwell. He seems usually, 
moreover, to have carried no rifle at all, whereas Mr. Maxwell 
had a rifle at hand, enabling him to take slightly greater risks. 
We gather, indeed, from a perusal of these two books, that in 
the forests and hills of Africa the rifle is an indispensable 
adjunct to the camera. It is a point of honour, however, with 
the true camera-hunter that the rifle shall only be used in cases 
of the most desperate need. It is a most commendable sport, 
adding much to our rea) knowledge of the ways of wild animals, 
and we hope that both these books will have large circulations— 
pour encourager les autres. 


FRENCH FINANCE 


The Financial Crisis of France. By the Hon. GrorGe PEEL. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

This book, by an author who has had practical experience 
of financial administration and in the course of a long career 
has been brought into close touch with French politics, provides 
a useful summary of the critical problems which beset the French 
Governments. It is largely based on the comprehensive Jnven- 
taire prepared bv the Ministry of Finance in 1924, in which the 
French taxpayer was, for the first time since the war, told some- 
thing like the truth about his country’s finances. It also con- 
tains a convenient historical introduction which explains the 
shortcomings of the French fiscal system, and in particular 
reveals both the unpopularity and the novelty of the Income 
Tax introduced during the war. 

Before the war there was no comprehensive system of gradu- 
ated direct taxation as we know it in this country, and M. 
Caillaux’s plan of 1907 to impose a progressive tax on incomes 
in place of the antiquated system handed down from mon- 
archica]l times, roused the fiercest controversy and was the main 
cause of his downfall. From that time to this the Senate has 
remained the chief obstacle in the way of fiscal reform. The 
Income Tax as it now exists was not enacted till 1917, and no 
serious attempt to enforce it was made till after the war. It 
is an astonishing fact that for the five years 1914 to 1918 there 
was practically no increase in the yield of French taxation. 
The whole of the war expenses were defrayed by borrowing. 
This, as M. Caillaux points out, was due to the fact that “‘ the 
Government was obsessed with one idea—to make the war 
popular behind the lines.” 

In comparing French and British taxation it is the fashion 
to say that we in this country are a law-abiding, tax-paying 
race. But in fairness to the French it is necessary to remember 
that the British Income Tax has a long tradition and was 
firmly established long before the war, and moreover that it 
was intensely unpopular when it was first introduced. The 
effective resistance to Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Value Duties 
and their fate during the war show that in the matter of new 
taxes human nature is much the same in both countries. If 
this country had had to depend on a brand new instrument 
of taxation to meet her post-war financial problems, we might 
have less to boast about. The French—quite logically perhaps 
—look upon the Income Tax in much the same way as taxpayers 
in this country contemplate a Capital Levy. Resistance and 
evasion are tolerated to a degree which renders the tax not 
merely extortionate but inequitable in its incidence. A French 
Professor recently published a brochure entitled Comment et 
Pourquoi On Fraude le Fisc. It would scarcely be considered 
good form for a British economist to explain to his readers 
how to cheat the Revenue. But in France le fisc is regarded 
not merely as fair game, but as the natural enemy of the ordinary 
citizen. 

Mr. Peel enlivens the dry bones of his story with humorous 
touches which challenge comparison with the defter irony of 
Mr. Keynes. He is more sympathetic to the French than the 
latter and he is, on the whole, optimistic. He concentrates 
attention primarily on the Budget and the Debt, and tells us 
comparatively little of the policy of the Bank of France. On 
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what grounds, the reader might ask, does France cling to he 
twenty milliards of paper francs’ worth of gold, and what benefit 
is she supposed to derive from this gold reserve which is never 
used ? Mr. Peel quotes M. Clémentel as saying that “ the whole 
credit of the State rests finally on the gold in its Bank of Issue.” 
and makes no comment on this extraordinary dictum. A pro 
nounced gold complex is not the least of the troubles afflicting 
the French financial system, and a further chapter might pe 
have been added on the problem of the new gold parity. M 
Caillaux was, we believe, the first Minister of Finance to disclaim 
publicly the intention of restoring the franc to its pre-wa 
parity, which has so long paralysed all rational discussion o 
monetary policy in France. 

Mr. Peel’s book is admirably clear in arrangement and jp 
style and has a good index. It is an indispensable book for 
anyone who wishes to understand French Finances. 


THREE SORTS OF TRAVELLERS 


Where Strange Gods Call. By Harry Hervey. Thomta 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

Mystery Cities. By Tuomas Gann. Duckworth. 21s. 

Blue Tiger. By Harry B. Catpweti. Duckworth. 15s, 


No heroine of a novelette gazes over the hills more yearni 
than Mr. Hervey and when heroines look wistfully at the horizon 
only one thing can happen. They leave home. Mr. Hervey 
has the same complaint. He is one of those people who believe 
that the scheme of the Universe has culminated in the most 
marvellous beauty—just round the corner. He pursug 
Romance, and he is generally in an ecstasy. When he comes to 
Hawaii he throws himself into the mood to be enchanted. Hig 
heart, he exclaims, is bound into flowery captivity. He rhapso- 
dises on the hills and the weather and declares that here is a spot 
in which he will be able to dream voluptuously ; but he has 
only to see the island girls in their ready-made American dresses 
instead of with twists of cloth about the waist and with flower 
in the hair (had he not read Mr. Robert Keable ?) for his pleasure 
to run in the other direction. Ah! one more illusion; and he 
forgets none of his gusto in telling us about it. He goes to Japan, 
The opportunity of visiting the notorious Yoshiwara, the cour- 
tesan quarter of Tokio, thrills him, for some extraordinary 
reason, as a devotee of beauty. Heaven knows why, but he thinks 
of it as “‘a place where tiny empresses of iniquity, robed in 
brocades stiff with gold crusting, glorified with silks of peacock 
hues and wearing high-jewelled combs in extravagant coiffures,” 
ply their trade with pomp and ceremony. Well, the streets, 
to his horror, are well lighted and orderly, and vice is a 
drab as anywhere else. He has one more disillusion to add 
to his collection ; that is all. And he is above everything an 
enthusiastic collector. It is the same in China and Malay. 
He is always stalking the rainbow, and he gets into his book 8 
good many prismatic effects that at least suggest the glitter and 
the mystery of the Orient. 

Dr. Gann, on the other hand, only suggests the mystery of his 
subject in the title of his book, and leaves it at that ; he is not 
concerned with any effects, prismatic or otherwise. He strikes 
no attitudes. He has an extraordinarily interesting story to 
tell; he is an explorer and a scientist and the leading authority 
on his subject ; he writes lucidly and entertainingly, and his 
book is engrossing. Maya remains he has unearthed make w 
ponder on the rise and fall of civilisations, for where once were 
temples and citadels, palaces and cities,is now dense vegetation. 
Dr. Gann, despite the extent of his excavations, has done little 
more as yet than scratch the surface. He is going on with the work 
next year, and if he can write again as interestingly as he does 
here and in his previous book on the same subject we shall 
look forward eagerly to his next one. His associates in the 
work are those other intrepid adventurers, Mr. Mitchell Hedges 
and Lady Richmond Brown, whose remarkable fishing exploits 
in the Pacific attracted attention a year or two ago. Reader 
of their books will be glad to meet them again in these pages. 

Mr. Caldwell is not a sightseer like Mr. Hervey, nor an exploref 
like Dr. Gann, but a hunter. He is fond of giving us photo- 
graphs of himself standing by his dead victims. No one would 
expect him to stay at home unless there were plenty of tigers ia 
the neighbourhood, but anything else that can be shot in what 
he calls “* God’s Great Out-of-doors” will serve his purpose. 
For twenty-five years he has been in China with a gun in his 
hand ; but in the other hand he has always carried a Bible; the 
reason for this being that he is not only a sportsman and, as the 
introduction tells us, a he-man, but an American Methodist 
missionary. His book deals with his main interest and with his 
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UNLIMITED EDITIONS 
The eleventh impression of THE WEEK-END Book 
is now available at all the bookshops. The notable 
features of this unique “sociable anthology” are 
as follows: Great Poems—avoiding the usual 
anthology pieces. Hate Poems—for a different 
mood. State Poems—a tribute to bathos. The Zoo 
—the best poems about animals. Epigrams—wit 
and beauty in brief. Seventy Songs—drinking, 
marching, ballads, rounds, spirituals—unth tunes. 
Games, indoor and outdoor. On Food and Drink 
—for the cookless cottage. First Aid, prescriptions 
witty as well as wise. Blank Pages for your own 
additions to each seftion. Forms for Qualities, 
the new version of Confessions. Cloth 6s.; India 
paper, limp leather, 8s. 6d. @ Next week will be 
published that rare phenomenon, a first-rate 
children’s book. THe TALE OF Mr. TOOTLEOO, by 
Bernard and Elinor Darwin, is as fresh and brisk 
as a child (or a grown-up reader to a child) could 
desire. It has two dozen full-page piftures in full 
colours. It cofts 6s.—and only one impression can 
be ready before Christmas. 





NONESUCH PRESS BOOKS, CHRISTMAS, MCMXXV 


THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.C. 


ee 
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LIMITED EDITIONS 
The Nonesuch Press has ready its edition of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, illustrated by 
E. McKnight Kauffer. The two volumes coft 
£5 5s. net. The edition is over-subscribed by the 
booksellers. | The third volume of the Nonesuch 
Bible (to be completed in five volumes) will be 
available within a few days to its subscribers. | The 
hand-lift of Nonesuch publications to date, with 
announcements of a number of its 1926 books, will 
be sent post free to applicants while copies remain. 
It is printed on Vidalon paper in the Blado italic 
type and is bound in Ingres paper boards. Among 
the announcements is that of a new novel, Ulick 
and Soracha, by George Moore, in an edition 
limited to 1,250 copies, price {£2 2s. | The None- 
such Press sells Blank Books, bound in Italian and 
batik decorated covers, for use as Miscellany Books, 
Visitors’ Books, etc., price 3s. 6d. 
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“Libraco ” Portable Shelving 








x 
Cannon st, LONDON 


A g| Portable 
ah | Extensible 
~ Adjustable 


“ Grows with your Library.” 
This is the shelving which has been 


giving perfect service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims ? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to by standardised parts at any 
future time. 


We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 
the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 


Send for Ilustrated Booklet, No. 22. 
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ve LIFE 


ENGLISH 
PRIME MINISTERS OF 
BLAZING GENIUS. 


By THE RIGHT HON. 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 


(39th Prime Minister of Great Britain. ) 
¥, 
4 





Everyone interested in 
Public Affairs should read 
this remarkable article. 
% 
“ English Life’ is obtainable at all bookstalls and 
newsagents. 


It will be sent post free to any part of the world for 1/3 
on application to: The Manager, “ English Life,” 


1 and 2 Goldsmith Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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hobby, though which is which his reader may find it hard to 
decide. In recent years he has played an active part as mediator 
between bandit chiefs and the Government of his province. 
His account of these experiences gives an interesting picture of 
the disordered state of the interior of China to-day, and for 
anyone contemplating leaving home to lead a life of adventure 
it is obviously a country that can be recommended. 


JAPAN 


A Wayfarer in Unfamiliar Japan. By Watrer WEsrton, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Dai Nihon. By Granam Martyr. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


Japan survives, and flourishes. It has survived the earthquake, 
and it has survived—in its inner life—the modernising and 
Europeanising tendencies of the times. 

** Let not the wanderer lose heart,” says Mr. Weston, “ nor 
despair of discovering that even in modern Japan there is still to be 
found the ‘ real’ Japan of his most romantic dreams. In thousands 
of busy streets, aside from the main arteries of ‘ modern-style’ 
traffic and overshadowed by none of the stores and warehouses of 
the West, the picturesque and oft-times quaint and always interest- 
ing life of the vast majority of her people pursues its way, possessing 
still all the old colour and movement and charm.” 

Mr. Weston’s interesting volume is primarily a guide-book— 
one of Messrs. Methuen’s “ Wayfarer” Series. It starts off 
with two chapters on the influence of natural surroundings on 
national character in the case of the Japanese, embodying a 
paper read by the author before the Japan Society. He then 
takes us for a tour in Japan, avoiding Kyoto and Nara and 
Nikko and the places which we are supposed to know already. 
He wanders with us through the countryside, and, in his un- 
assuming way, tells us a lot about it. 

Upwards of sixty or more per cent. of the population of Japan 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and of this number some 
seventy per cent. are tenant farmers, each tilling an average of an 
acre andahalf. In other words, nearly half the total population are 
not owners of the land, but dependent tenants exposed to all the 
uncertainties of drought and flood and storm from year to year. 


The plight of the tenant farmers is one of the outstanding 
questions in Japan to-day, and, as Mr. Weston says, “ the con- 
ditions are in some respects such as threaten dissatisfaction and 
disturhance of a far-reaching character.” He takes us to 
Nagasaki and the Satsuma country and along the shores of 
the Inland Sea. He tells us how to catch fish with the help 
of tame cormorants. Ile tells us about Gifu and the great 
earthquake of 1891, and about the still greater earthquake (at 
Tokyo and Yokohama) of 1928, and he quotes a well-known 
Japanese writer to the effect that Japan's “numerous volcanoes 
and the constant movéments of the earth make life intense and 
interesting !”’ 

He gives some specimens of the delightful “‘ English” on 
Japanese shops, which is always a joy to travellers. “Coats 
made from all hides, ours and yours ’’—from a furrier’s store. 
“ Clothing of woman tailor! Ladies have fits upstairs ""—from 
a costumier’s emporium. But he is at his best among the moun- 
tains—Mr Weston is famous among Japanese mountaineers— 
and his description of the Shinto rituals for the pious mountain- 
climber and the consulting of the oracle of the mountain-god is 
most interesting. He flatly contradicts Professor Lowell's 
well-known book * Occult Japan,” and asserts that these rites are 
not indigenous but are “a crude survival in a popular form of 
the Yoga system of the Hindus, from which Chinese Buddhism 
and Taoism so largely borrowed.” 

Mr. Weston, who was chaplain at Yokohama for many years, 
is genuinely (but not foolishly) fond of Japan and the Japanese 
people. His book will be an encouragement to those with means 
and Jeisure enough to visit this picturesque country, and a con- 
solation to those who are left behind. It is illustrated with 
charming photographs of Japanese life and scenery. 

We cannot recommend Mr. Martyr’s volume so warmly. It 
is tastefully produced and it arouses expectations, which are not 
fulfilled. ‘The book is a potpourri—ghost-stories, fairy-stories, 
stories of feudal times, sketches of Japanese scenes, translations 
from the classics, even poetry, even music. But the descriptions 
are vapid, the stories are involved, the translations are unreliable— 
at least, the Kimi ga yo, the national anthem is mistranslated, 
and that does not inspire confidence—and the poetry belongs 
to the decadence of the school of Miss Wheeler Wilcox. Mr. 
Martyr has read Lafcadio Hearn and tries to write like him—and 
fails. ‘* The slender lines of falling rain, which form a jewelled 
mist across the view, recall a scene that silver sheen of moonshine 
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has begemmed.” This “silver sheen of moonshine” 

the book. Nevertheless, Mr. Martyr appears to have bee, 
teacher of English at the Japanese Naval Cadet 
Etajima. He gives us two or three stories of cadet life whic 
might not be so bad, if rewritten in simpler language. : 


SHORTER NOTICES 


In Kentish Pilgrim Lard: Its Ancient Roads and Shrines, Writes 
and illustrated by Witt1aM CoLes Fincn. Daniel. 10s, 6d, 
Mr. Finch, as chorister and organist at Rochester, has made hi 
familiar from early days with that region of the Pilgrim’s Way whie 
runs from Wrotham to Charing. The Way seeks open Country rathe 
than the haunts of men, and the photographs show how much of 
sylvan charm surrounds it. In these Kentish quarters the store of 
old houses and churches, sarsen stones and prehistoric mon 
like Kits-Coty-House, is amazing, and Mr. Finch knows them all, and 
sometimes has to regret their destruction or disappearance, If th 
Pilgrims of old were pious, modern man is not, and has a way of 
taking what he can use, even, we learn, “ everything removable by 
force or otherwise" from a motor-car damaged in the descent fron 
Boxley Hill to the Way. Unfortunately, with all his 
Mr. Finch has little of the art of writing. He should have gots 
competent hand to improve his style and grammar, reduce his 
tions and repetitions, and remove many of his endless quotations, |; 
is long since we have seen the verse of James Montgomery anj 
Letitia Landon and The Curse of Kehama quoted, while mueb of 
the prose used is common-place and not enlightening. Mr, Find 
would have done better if he had given his own views only, and put 
his authorities into a bibliography. We notice “ hospitum” mor 
than once for “ hospitium,”” and a hopeless divergency about th 
names of the Gaulish gods in the first Book of the Pharsalia, whid 
might have been settled by referring to the text. Surely port win 
comes from Oporto, as its name indicates. What has it to do with 
a mixture of English grapes and blackberries? The photographs 
are charming and the maps really helpful. 


Mr. Bottleby Does Something. By E. Temr.e Tuurston. Cassell, 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Temple Thurston has done nothing better than this story of 
a young anthropologist’s initiation into the ways of worldly wisdom. 
When Mr. Bottleby—a farcical name which might have been spared 
him, for if sometimes a figure of fun he is never farcical—first comes 
to Thurnham Museum as curator, he is absorbed in his scientific 
studies and lives the life of a recluse, shunning the society of the 
place which is somewhat phenominally appalling. A journey from 
London, with the mummy of an Egyptian temple woman, by barge, 
on which the Captain and his newly married wife are spending their 
honeymoon, opens his eyes to the importance of the two passions 
of love and jealousy. Later the coming of a talented and spirited 
young woman to be his assistant opens them to the social conventions 
with the result that he is forced into proposing marriage to the young 
woman. The story is told with humour, Bottleby’s reconciliation 
of his social discoveries with his anthropological theories are amusing. 
The Professor in love is not a novelty in fiction, but this story 
fresh and spontaneous. 


Solicitors: An Outline of Their History. By E. B. V. Cunisma,. 
Stevens. 5s. 

Mr. Christian is a well-known authority on solicitors, about whom 
he has written more than one book, and he is always most entertaining. 
This book consists of four lectures given at the Hall of the Law 
Society in October, 1920, being the first series under the Trinder 
Bequest, and in this book he has penetrated even more deeply tha 
before into the early history of the legal profession. It is interesting 
to note that in 1494 Parliament founded a scheme for a Poor Man's 
Lawyer which seems to have worked fairly well. The book contaiss 
most vivid sketches of medisval London, especially in the thirteenth 
century. The history of the Mayor’s Court shows the very exclusive 
privileges which the London lawyer possessed ; but the whole story 
is well maintained all through the succeeding centuries down to ow 
own day. It is a great pity that books like this should only be read 
by solicitors and not by the laity, for solicitors are necessarily concerned 
with life at all points, and the history of the profession, therefor, 
penetrates all the highways and byways of human life. Mr. Christian 
is surprised not to hear about bills of exchange in medieval London. 
Mr. Tawney, in his admirable essay on usury, makes it clear that 
bills of exchange were considered usurious even up to Elizabethan 
days. 

The Student’s History of Ireland. By SterHen Gwynn. Longmans. 
5s. 

This book, though based on the author’s longer survey of Irish 
history, is more than a mere condensation. In writing it Mr. Gwyn! 
has taken advantage of the new materials provided by Mrs. Stopford 
Green and Professor Curtis in their studies of Early and Mediaeval 
Ireland, and in addition has striven in addressing a student public 
give, as he explains, “‘full detail to such passages in a complicated | . 
on the whole, depressing story as could be followed with exhilaration. 
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Reprinted from “THE TIMES,” December 5, 1925. 


A LONDON HOSPITAL'S 
DIFFICULTIES. 


CONDITION OF WESTERN 
OPHTHALMIC. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 








A curious example of a London hospital’s good work 
under awkward conditions is afforded by the Western 

thalmic Hospital in the Marylebone Road. For 69 years it 
has been carried on in a big Georgian house, said to have 
been used as a shooting-box by George III. There is a 
picture showing the building in 1765 amid delightful 
surroundings of gardens, fields, and woods; and though 
everything around has changed so completely, the Royal 

man might st-ll, if he came to find game in St. John’s 
Wood, recognize at least the facade of the house. 


Indeed, a ghost from the eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century might feel more at home there than a visitor accus- 
tomed to the environment of a modern hospital. The latter 
would probably be dismayed to near that one bathroom has 
to serve for women paticnts, nurses, maids, and matron; 
a forced eco.omy which only the earlier English could view 
withequanmimity. Men patients are in other respects worse off. 
Their ward is far removed from the operating-theatre, and 
the staircase joining the two is too narrow, rickety, and 
crooked for the passage of an ambulance ; consequently they 
have to walk and climb to and from their operation, however 
important it may be that those on whom the surgeon has 
exercised his skill should not suffer the least jar. If a prone 
posture should be vital to the success of an operation, the 
man patient is carried to a screened bed in the women’s 
ward, which, luckily, is more conveniently situated. 


There is no proper accommodation for patients troubled 
by the effects of an anesthetic. Children who might other- 
wise get up are obliged to stay in their cots in the women’s 
ward, because space is too precious to allow of their running 
about. The pathological laboratory, where diseases of the 
eye are patiently and minutely investigated, is a kind of 
small cellar. On the other hand, the old house possesses 
some beautiful mantelpieces, which (in its extreme cleanli- 
ness, the cleanliness of an ultra-modern hospital) are its 
chief beauty. Nurses and staff are, of course, extremely 


crowded. 


These shortcomings might have been endured if the house 
had not begun to tumble down. An apparatus of struts and 
te-rods is insufficient to keep it from cracking. Occa- 
sionally a ceiling falls—hitherto without serious result—and 

matron and nurses are getting used to ominous 
rumblings in the walls. In such a place 460 in-patients and 
11,719 out-patients were treated last year. Many others 
have been denied admittance, t ecause the hospital can do no 
more. Three Harley Street surgeons and the two house 
surgeons, with clinical assistants, are sometimes hard at 
work on imperative cases from 2 o’clock until 8 in the 
evening. The patients come from every district of London, 
from 36 English counties (including Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Cornwall), from Scotland, Wales, the 

nel Islands, and Ireland; and last year included 

ticans, Canadians, Chinese, French, Russians, and 
South Africans, There are 18 beds, and a too small but 
relatively new out-patient department added 20 years ago. 


A financial peculiarity of the hospital is that it has been 
tescued from debt, has for some years been paying its way, 
and has put by several thousand pounds for a rebuilding 
fund, which now, with about £5,600 donations, amounts 
to £14,000 towards the £40,000 required. The exciting 
question is whether the shooting-box will hold together until 
task Aa egecio it by a hospital can be practically 
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A NEW NOVELIST 





The First Two Reviews of 
CHESTER F. COBB’S 
first novel 


MR. MOFFATT 


are enthusiastic 


THE OUTLOOK. 


“*Mr. Moffatt’ is, without exaggeration, unique 
in manner and in style; rich in comedy and in 
pathos; cunningly wrought and nobly intended.” 





THE STAR. 


“Mr. Chester Cobb uses . . . a new method of 
telling a story in ‘Mr. Moffatt,’ and uses it with 
striking success. . . . It demands a rare combina- 
tion of humour, sympathy and judgment, but, done 
as well as Mr. Cobb does it, it gives’ a perfect 
revelation of the soul and character of the man. 
Mr. Cobb has other gifts that make him a welcome 
newcomer among the novelists. His story is simple 
and good; it is cleverly constructed; his characters 
are real people; he has a good idea of binding it all 
together. . . . The novel is a fine piece of work.” 





Just Published. 7/6 net 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 




















“The Stradivarius of Pianofortes.” 
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BLUTHNER 


LOTITO 
BABY GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS 
Deferred Payments accepted and delivery 
arranged on receipt of the first payment. 





Any make of Piano taken in part payment. 


A FEW SLIGHTLY USED PIANOS 
AT REDUCED PRICES AVAILABLE, 





BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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IN KENTISH 


PILGRIM LAND 
Its Ancient Roads and Shrines 
Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM COLES FINCH 


10s. Gal. net. 
gq The area under consideration is “The Holy Land of Great 
Britain; here were the temples and her gods, the graves of her 
chiefs, the scene of her last struggles against the Saxons.” 


SIBERIAN and other Folk Tales 
By C. FILLINGHAM COXWELL £2 2s. net. 


Gg Primitive literature of thirty-five races distributed in the Empire 
of the Tsars, comprising 295 stories with notes, a full 
bibliography, and a copious index. 


MY DISILLUSIONMENT 


IN RUSSIA 
By EMMA GOLDMAN 
With Introduction by REBECCA WEST 


gq “Emma Goldman is one of the great people of the world. She 
is a mountain of integrity. . . . She has a proven genius 
for honesty and courage.”—Resecca West (in Introduction). 


Kew Gardens Adventures 


Fairy Tales for Grown-ups 


By M. A. MUEGGE (Illustrated) 2s. 6d. net 
G A collection of delightful stories for “children of riper 
* growth ”“—each with its appropriate reference to Kew Gardens. 


OF CHILDREN 


By FLORENCE DANIEL. 2s. Cloth 3s. 6d. 


Contents:—Common Errors in Diet; Specimen Meals; The Preparation of 
Food; Right and Wrong Bathing; Sleep in Relation to Children’s Health; 
Clothing; Exercise (physical); Exercise (moral); Work (School and Home); 
Play (Occupations and Friendship); Punish ts; Boarding versus Day 
School; Adolescence. Ailments: Constipation, “ Growing-pains,”’ 
Headaches, Fevers, “ Vicious” Habits, Worms. 


PRACTICAL NUMEROLOGY 
And Character Analysis 
By C. G. SANDER, F.R.P.S., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


Numerology, where understood and practised according to the 
_old Pythogorean system (upon which this book is based), is not 
an idle superstition but a scientific method of character-analysis. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TRADITION 
OF COLOUR 


By HYLDA RHODES B. és L. 
With Foreword by DR. HENRI LEON 
3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
g Deals with colour lore, the symbology, mysticism and nomen- 
clature of colour—the importance of colour in life and its 
effects on temperament—its historic and psychological associations. 


THE CURRIE GIFT-BOOKS 
Designed for Birthday or Christmas Presents 
By GEORGE GRAHAM CURRIE 


6s. net. 





Coughs, 


1. Lily and the Angel - 2/- 4. Carry a High Ideal - 2/- 
2. A Bouquet of Love - 2/- 5. Hornets in Hollyhocks 2/€ 
3. Poems with a Punch - 2/- 6. A Sheaf of Sonnets - 2/6 


g Each has its own charm. Together they cover a wide range of 
grave and gay, appealing to various tastes. 


FICTION 
MR. LYNKE 


By G. de S. WENTWORTH JAMES 
THE BEATING HEART 
ASHES OF ROSES 
A SPLENDID ANGEL 

J. H. SYMONS. 7s. 6d. 
MAID O’ THE MOORS A Periodical to the Point 

P. HOOLE JACKSON. 6s. Nd 

Send 4d. in stamps and receive in 
return a copy of “FOCUS,” a j 
periodical to the point, pocket size, 


and lists giving interesting informa- 
tion about books published by 


THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
7 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


7s. 6d. 
VICTORIA CROSS. 7s. 6d. 
FRANCIA HOPE. 7s. 6d. 


FOCUS 
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It must be mournfully confessed that it is beyond the power of 
writer to make Irish history exhilarating, except by . 
facts. Dismal as is the record of alien oppression, it is equalled jy 
that of patriotic bungling, and each succeeding generation, instead y 
profiting by the example of its predecessors, seems to have set itl 
deliberately to repeat their blunders. It is beyond even Mr, Gwyn 
power to make this kind of thing cheerful, especially as he deals faith, 
fully with all concerned and declines to blink the truth no matter by, 
unpalatable it may be. Irish history must be read as a warning rathe 
than a pleasure, and though Great Britain has no longer direct respons. 
bility, her people may still learn much that will be of value to the 
from this melancholy tale of muddle and mismanagement, y, 
Gwynn, almost alone amongst those who have undertaken the tag. 
understands the importance of proportion and perspective, and bett, 
still, he writes without a trace of bitterness. His appeal is primary 
to his fellow-countrymen who, largely as the result of an impossit; 
educational system, have found it easier in the past to 

historical happenings than to study the facts. Few who know Irelag 
will disagree with Mr. Gwynn when he says that “ most of the disses. 
sions which divide us uncharitably and weaken us as a people wou 
diminish to vanishing point if Irish people, North and South, kny 
even so much of their country’s history as is contained in this volume’ 


Fights for Freedom. By Francis Witu1am Soutrer. Fisher Unwin, 
6s. 

It is refreshing to be reminded now and then of the severe politial 
assurance of the Victorian Radicals. Mr. Soutter is such a om 
living on into an age which hardly remembers his political faith, 4 
large part of this book deals with his propaganda for the Free Trak 
Union, for which he worked with a sustained and ung 
religious fervour, Vouchsafed only to Communists in this trouble 
world of to-day. Mr. Soutter was never a great figure ; but he way 
patient, hard, incorruptible worker in all manner of Radical caus, 
popular and unpopular; and his reminiscences, pleasantly writes, 
give an insight into the mind of his generation which the work 
greater men ususally fails to supply. 


The Works of Mrs. Gaskell. With Introductions by Sie Avot 
Warp. In 8 vols. Murray. 8s. 6d. a volume. 

We welcome this reprint, in an attractive form, of The Works of 
Mrs. Gaskell, to whose enduring merits the attention of the reading 
public was recalled a few months ago by an admirable leader in th 
Times Literary Supplement. It is unlikely that any of Mrs. Gaskell’ 
writings, besides Cranford and The Life of Charlotte Bronté, will in 
a place among the best thousand books ; but she draws a picture whid 
is both true and attractive, of the grave, pious and reflective sided 
English life—a side so real and so singularly neglected by our greater 
novelists that we have heard it said that a foreigner should ral 
War and Peace and the House of Genilefolk to understand the Englia 
character. He may also consult Wives and Daughters and May 
Barton with profit. 


A Guide to English Gothic Architecture. By S. Garpner. Cam 
bridge University Press. 16s. 

The second edition of Mr. Gardner’s excellent handbook appear 
so comparatively soon after the first that we might almost susped 
the alleged lack of interest among the English in their national at 
of being a little exaggerated. Certainly, to read the witty remarks 
which are constantly being printed on new Regent Street or othe 
examples of modern architecture, a foreigner would get the impressio 
that such a book as this would command rather less sale in Britais 
than a monograph on Abyssinian Art or an account of the lepidopten 
of the Himalayas. But this same foreigner would have indisputabk 
authority for believing that England was on the brink of economk 
ruin and in the last stages of social decay, that most of the worken 
were unemployed, that drama was practically extinct and othe 
things in proportion. The public, all the same, is a fool, and a scholarly 
and accurate work often fares worse than a sloppy and unreliabk 
one. It is a good sign that the merits of A Guide to English Gothicar 
being decently recognised. The corrections and alterations since th 
first edition are not numerous and are only of minor importance. 4 
praiseworthy desire to keep down the price has caused Mr. Gardse 
to refrain from replacing many of the illustrations. On the whet 
these are so well chosen that to have done so would have resulted & 
more change than improvement, but one or two, like the figure 
Sompting tower, which gives a rather misleading idea of its subjet. 
might advantageously be superseded. 


1825-1925: A Century of Stupendous Progress. By Josera McCas 
Watts. 5s. ; 
Mr. McCabe must be a very happy man. No breath of disilluso 
ment or doubt has touched his passionate faith in Science ; he 
sure that whatever is invented is an improvement and that life + 
century ago was nothing but misery and vice. It might have beet 
quite an interesting thing to work out a comparison between w 
conditions of life now and a hundred years ago if it had been dow: 
fairly and with any sense of values, but Mr. McCabe is quite violenth 
prejudiced, and he cannot restrain himself from breaking out # 
intervals into loud denunciations of anyone who is stupid , 
or insolent enough to question the unqualified beneficence of Scie 
Comfort, population and wealth are his only criterions: a coust} 
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19,000 
miles.... 


with never a 
mechanical 
trouble of 
any kind. 















Send for full descriptive Catalogue. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD. 
the readiy LONGBRIDGE - - BIRMINGHAM. 


nté, will find LONDON: 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W.1 (Neer Marble Arch). 


Dear Sirs, 

In two years our Austin Twelve has covered about 19,000 miles. 
Having had the car almost two years, we have never been delayed on 
the road due to any mechanical trouble whatsoever—not even to tighten 
a nut—and the water in the radiator has never boiled. The petrol 
consumption worked out at 25 miles to the gallon. 

The only adjustment the car has had to the engine is, decarbonised 
four times, and the valves ground in three times, and the only replace- 
ment is one new exhaust valve. The body has not beei: touched with 
a paint brush, and the paintwork is still in a good state. 
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Yours faithfully, S. A. D., 
Bexley, Kent. 






Are not those the kind of things you 
want to know before buying a car? 
And the letter is typical of hundreds that 
testify to Austin Excellence. Austin 
Twelve models range in price from £340. 
Our illustration shows 

the “Windsor,” a £455 


handsome Saloon at 














anaes “The Magic of Islam” | 


tema} | NORTH AFRICAN MOTOR TOURS 


and May 3) distina Itineraries for Tours both at fixed dates and for dates, 


durations Itineraries to travellers’ own specification 
Private 3, 4 and 5 Seater Cars (open or closed) and 10 Seater Touring Cars 
SER. Cc One of the Company's famous “ Transatlantique ~ Hotels at every stop. 


oc swe} | ALGERIA -TUNISIA-MOROCCO 


ost cusped FIGIG. WARGLA. TUGCURT, BISKRA, EL OUED, TOZEUR, 
national at LAGWAT, GHARDAIA, MARRAKESH, RABAT, FEZ, TUNIS, 
tty remarks BONA, CONSTANTINE; BOU SAADA, TIMGAD, DJEMILA, 
et or othe CARTHAGE, MEKNES, BENI ABBES, IGLI, THE HOGGAR 


s . Across the Southern Sahara by special “ Desert Cars.” The Palm-clad 
> impression Oases. Vast Mud-built Cites, Snow-capped Atlas. 


> in Britai Tours of fram Two Weeks to Two Months 


Company's cwn Mail Scoamers 's orwn lexurions Cari. 
Company's own “ cen He (39). 


LONDON TO ALGIERS IN TWO DAYS 
Write to the FRENCH LINE 


<COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE L: 










22. PALL MALL. LONDON, S.\W 




































The 11 h.p. 4-Door Saloon - £245 


LL CLYNO CARS have an atmosphere of pro- 
A nounced quality and individuality; that is one 
reason why the 11 h.p. 4-door Saloon is proving 
such an irresistible attraction to the discriminating 
motorist. 
Fitted with an engine that develops over 25 brake h.p., 
it is just as much a car for Touring as for Town work. 


The following Clyno Saloon Car 
features are worth remembering: 


4-Wheel Brakes. Right-hand Gear and 
Phenomenally Light Brake Control. 
Steering. Winding Windows. 
Easy Gear Change. Adjustable front seats. 
rb Suspension. Ample head and leg room. 
4 Wide Doors. Economical Maintenance. 


EQUIPMENT: Electric Self-Starter, Electric Lighting (5 
lamps), Speedometer, Eight-day Clock, Bulb Horn, Spare 
Petrol Can and Holder, Spare eel and Tyre, Petrol Gauge 
(F.W.B. Models), and Set of Tools. 

ll h.p. PRICES 


i—!'} from £162 - 10 
! ti 
























THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922) Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms: 
ROOTES LTD., 141. New Bond Strect, W. 1. 
Rootes’ Service Works: 
Lodge Flace, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 8. 
Manchester: Lookers, Ltd. 
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which is rich in them is necessarily virtuous and happy, and without 
them there can be nothing but degradation. The title of one of the 
chapters suggests the book’s tone, “* Uplift of Life and Personality.” 


Literary Diversions. By E. Berrsrorp CuaNcELLOR. Dulau and 
Co. 7%. 6d. 

Mr. Chancellor is a bibliophile, a collector of old books, though at 
first he tries to hide the fact. On p. 15, & propos of Dickens first 
editions, he modestly protests that he really knows so little about 
such things! . But by p. 18 he is already pointing out that even 
** American Notes ” takes on something of interest when the prelimin- 
ary pages, although really but eight in number, are paged up to 
sixteen ; for this indicates its earliest state. In the next chapter 
he is telling us about “ specialised accumulations * such as Willem’s 
Elzevirs, Wright’s Dickensiana and Thorold’s Aldines. ‘ Properly 
worked ” he thinks that private presses would produce a “fine crop ” 
—private presses such as Sir Alexander Boswell’s Auchinleck Press, 
George Allen’s Darlington Press, Queen Charlotte’s press at Frogmore, 
the Strawberry Hill Press and Sir Egerton Brydges’ Press at Lee 
Priory. Then, for nearly a hundred pages, he keeps away from 
his particular hobby. He tells us about Macaulay’s Boyhood, about 
Femule Historians, about Howell’s ‘‘ Ho-Elianae,”’ about Boys’ 
Books, Parodies, Cobbett, Trollope, Archbishop Whately and Sir 
Bate Dudley—the fighting “squarson.” With Pepys and His 
Library, we are getting back towards the ruling passion again. Mr. 
Chancellor reminds us how often this library (which is now the special 
glory of Magdalene College, Cambridge) is referred to in the diary ; 
how, for instance, Pepys once bought “ an idle rogueish French book,” 
entitled L’ Escholle des Filles in the Strand, but resolved, after reading, 
to burn it, in order that it might not disgrace his books, if found 
among them! It is on p. 148 that Mr. Chancellor at last makes his 
full confession. Far from ** knowing so little about such things,’’ he 
** has ‘ an eye ’ still,” and “only last week picked up something... « 
a too recent joy to be transferred to cold print.’”” And then comes 
the list of his treasures. But the whole volume—it contains 26 
essays—is readable and full of fresh and interesting information. 


A Wild Animal Round-up. By W.T. Hornapay. Scribner’s. 21s. 

In America, Dr. Hornaday is well known as a champion of the 
world’s vanishing animal life. In England, where, to all intents and 
purposes, there are no significant wild animals still to be seen, the 
struggle in which he stands out is only dimly realised. Here we have 
bird-sanctuaries and bird-protection discussions innumerable, but no 
reserves for our rarer, hard-pressed mammals, no special] movement 
to look after their interests, and not even a luw to save the pine-marten 
and the grey seal from extinction. As for the greater problem of the 
destruction of animal life all over the Empire, no one thinks of it here— 
few even know that there is a society working to put a check on it. 
There were lately estimated to be only 30) head of white rhinoceros, about 
400 mountain zebra and 200 Bontebok surviving; in every continent 
the wilful destruction of the finer forms of wild life is past belief. 
Dr. Hornaday gives a thrilling account of bison-hunting in Montana 
in the ‘eighties. When the bison seemed doomed he was commissioned 
to save specimens for the great American museums out of the wreck. 
In 1868 there were about 8 million head in the United States. Eighteen 
years later, after the railway and gun had “ opened up the country,” 
about 250 head survived. In three years they massacred 4 million odd 
of the Texas herd alone.. Now the bison is safe, but Dr. Hornaday 
describes in relentless detail the present situation of the musk-ox 
(almost extinct), caribou, moose, African elephants, grizzly and other 
threatened species. The book is full of adventures, for in quest of 
specimens alive or dead for the American collections, its author has 
led the life of a hunter rather than a naturalist, and he tells of his 
exploits with a gusto, not at all in the scientific convention. There are 
also chapters on the magnificent and spacious New York Zoo and on 
the elaborate “habitat groups” in which American §taxidermists 
delight. The photographs are numerous and good. Although written 
for an American audience, this is on the whole an uncommonly interest- 
ing animal book, and no one has a better knowledge than Dr. Hornaday 
of the subjects on which he writes. 


THE CITY 


HE Germans, who will have to work hard and long to 
provide the high rates of interest they are having to 
pay, may derive some consolation from the confidence 

the rest of the world displays in their ability to do so. The 
London issue of £5,000,000 of the German Potash Bonds was 
many times oversubscribed immediately the lists were opened, 
and the same holds good of the smaller issues made on the 
Continent. The New York bankers would have liked to handle 
this issue, but apparently Mr. Hoover. with the example of 
rubber before him, did not favour the idea of American capital 
helping European producers of raw materials to produce more 
cheaply, which is what the present loan is supposed to do. 
This is much to the benefit of the London market. When 





ee, 


dealings start in the Bonds they should be well worth pyy: 
up to, say, 34 premium, (98), as they are sure to go to 100. 
‘here is nothing much to be said of other markets ¢ 
rubber, which overshadows them so much, that Probably thy 
best bargains are to be found among the more neglected Sections, 
If any reader thinks that my prognostications as to oil are slow 
in fulfilment, they might notice the price of Lago Petroleum, 
which were recommended here on May 2nd at 27s. 6d, and 
are now being actively bid for at 39s. 





* om oa 


The excitement in connection with new issues of rubber sh 
as reflected by queues of messengers outside broker's officg 
waiting for the opportunity of securing prospectuses, is g gj 
that activity in this section has attained dangerous dimension, 
‘The quickest of al} profits are to be made by successful applicants 
for new issues, because they can sell their allotment lette, 
immediately at a handsome premium, and secure their shares 
without having to disburse anything for brokers’ fees or stamp 
duty ; but new issues being capitalised on the basis of existing 
values are, generally speaking, the least attractive to hold a 
investments. So far as the future of the industry is concerned, 
it must be admitted that rubber is in a different position from 
most things, in that the flotation of these various companies 
does not of itself mean increased production and competition, 
Every new artificial silk factory put up means (in so far as the 
manufacturers are successful, which in many cases is dubious) 
increased production, and sooner or later more competition, 
whereas these rubber plantation companies represent existing 
estates which would be producing, and in some cases extending 
under private ownership, just as much as when run by a company, 
Still, the time has arrived when the prudent investor wil 
guard against being swept away by boom psychology, and will 
encash part of his profits. It is easily possible to do this in such 
a manner as to make the best of both worlds. Take the case of 
the share which has been recommended here more frequently 
than any other, viz., Mendaris. The man who bought, say, 
500 at 27s. 3d., the price at which they were recommended 
here on July 4th last, could, to-day, sell at about 50s, | 
believe they will go higher; but if he sold 200 of them to-day, 
fetching, say, £500, the remaining 300 would represent more 
than his original capita! of £700, which the 500 cost, and he could 
invest the £500 in something other than rubber, as a reserve, 
built up entirely out of profit. If he holds three or four different 
rubber investments he could achieve the same result by selling the 
least attractive share (at present prices) and regarding that as 
@ reserve. 

* * ~ 

Directors of a company are themselves sometimes responsible 
for putting down the price of their shares, by uttering a warning 
note in their reports to shareholders This conservative attitude 
is much wiser than preaching optimism, and it has been followed 
by the Board of Piccardo y Cia, the Argentine tobacco under 
taking, whose shares have been frequently recommended it 
these notes. In their report for the year ended June 30th last 
they refer to a decline in the profits, and attribute it to a 
increase of 25 per cent. in the customs duties on tobacco, com 
petition and the burden of a new pensions law. ‘The dividend 
on the preference is 6} per cent. as against 7} per cent. last yeat, 
and on the ordinary 64 per cent. as against 8 per cent. last year 
If one examines the accounts, however, it is found that the net 
profits show only a small falling off ($4,318,191 as against 
$4,917,794), and that the company could easily have paid § 
larger dividend, for it is carrying forward $434,979 as compar 
with $99,698 last year. This strengthening of the financial 
position is probably a warning to competitors, who have about 
as much prospect of beating Piccardos, as a small tobacco com 
pany would have of ousting the Imperial Tobacco Compaly. 
‘The Contingencies Fund, which has been increased to $7,000,000, 
has been applicd to writing off trade marks, patents 
goodwill. It is probable that this fund will not require further 
allocations in future, and the $800.000. applied to that purpos 
this year, would have been sufficient to pay an additional 1 pet 
cent. on the preference, and 14 per cent. on the ordinary, 
then leave $200,000 surplus. The 6} per cent. fixed divid . 
on the preference requires only $988,000, so that last years 
profits covered it more than four times over. At their present 
price of £5 17s. 6d., these shares yield nearly 1 per cent. 
while the ordinary at £5 yield well over that rate, and both = 
in my opinion, good semi-speculative investments, capable & 
considerable capital appreciation. It should be added that the 


Argentine dollar is about Is. 8d. 
A. Emit DaviEs. 
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ANOTHER PROVERB 
“A Rolling Stone Gathers no Moss, ”’ 
but a “ With Profits” Policy with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


gathers a great deal by means of its excellent bonus. 


At the last valuation (1923) a handsome bonus of 
35/- per cet. per annum was declared, which, assuming 
its continuance, means that if a man of 30 effect a policy 
for £1,000 and lives to age 65 (his expectation) the 
amount of the Policy is £1,612 10s., against a total pay- 
ment of £1,042 14s. 2d., showing a surplus of £570. 


Write for a copy of Leaflet “ AD” 2, “ Investment 
and Assurance Combined,” to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street. E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 


S.O. 























from CAPT. E. B. B. 


The Blind Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 
(Registered wider the Blind Persons Act. 1920.) 


4 meek $25,000 Ae 
CPX nas fr or Wark in 
Cu 4 My Mlenck . WE wil 


“fone el Of see 
Can Oauerir, Ww ith ye sight 
“fuse tr tnd me al 
tease que. oAUling> 

E tea Tqute- 


Plise song ryan Draten 
4h 4. 0 f wont ds thank. 


Address: CAPTAIN E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
National Institute for the Blind 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1, England 




















(his Ceristinas- 
Waterman's 
‘Ideal 


\ ae 
ovielesleal w 
a ” 


Regular Type from 12/6. 
Self-filling and Safety Types from 17/6, 
See also W aterman’s Combination ‘Vriting 
Sets, containing Pen and Pencil to match, 
from 20/6. Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
“The Pen Book” free from 
»Ltd., ThePen Corner 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























Den't let the LIFE-BOAT sink for want of 
5/= your help. It only needs AGENEROUS, 5/= 
: PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT to complete 
tt. To provide and maintain the whole Service we need this 
year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. We have received 


up to date 
603,252. 
WE MUST ect 396,748 more before the end of the yeer. 
_Will you be “One in a Million” and send 5/- TO-DAY? 
Wil you also remomber the Life Boats in your Will? There is no 
subsidy from the State. 
Lard Marrowby, Hon. Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A.. Becretery. 
; ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life Boat House, 22 Charing Croes Road, London, W.C. 2. 


~~ 











FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





July 31, 1928 TO-DAY 
Capital : £106,415 £168,294 
Members : 1,920 3,118 
Investments : 136 161 
Reserves : £5,215 £10,000 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax 
paid since inception, and appreciable sums placed to 
reserve. 











Booklet, “What an Investment Trust Is," and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 
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TRAINING CENTRES TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 

downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum,—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





M OTEssoR!i PREPARATORY TRAINING COURSE. 
DrrecTtor: CLAUDE A. CLAREMONT, B.Sc. 


Studio House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. 


A COURSE OF TRAINING (TWO YEARS) PREPARATORY TO DR. 
MONTESSORI’S TRAINING COURSE. 


Observation in Montessori classes, elementary and advanced, Practice wor 
Lectures on Physiology, Hygiene, Psychology, ete. Cultural subjects, Physica’ 
Culture, Games, Handwork, etc. 

(Transferred from St. Christopher, Letchworth). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Lean Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Mise LAWRENCE 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 








N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Jan. 16th.—_ WORLD TOUR, 5 months, visiting CEYLON, MALAY 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
ane. 22nd.—EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
arch 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 LANCASTER Ging 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing south. Within ¢ stone's 
throw of, and overlooking, Hyde Park. well-lit public tooms, 

charmingly furnished on the lines of a private house. 
fires and telephones in al) bedrooms. 

Good food, and good cooking. 
Self-contained suites, by a, 
L ° 
Terms from 3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. 
From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). 
Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 
REFURMED INNS. 
1 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis) 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. London, W.C.1 Large and well-appointed Temperance 


Hotel. Perfect sanitation, breproot floors, telephone, aight porters. Bed- 
room, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application 




















coach for all University Entrance Examinations. Seegpeme: © Reckneath, Lenton.” Waeghaee 1 Masnem ses, 
wanes students only. Interviews Tuesdays OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
and hursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and sbops. Ges fire is 

66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—App!v Miss K. M. Exuis, 
N SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence, 
M I S S I R O N S ID E ° S BUR E A  « Ss Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Centra) heating (Cos. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. stant hot water Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts of 


Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as an 
efficient Secondary S-ho.l. Head M'stress: Miss BM. Baker, B.A Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 yeats of age Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


MALTMAN ‘'S GREEN, 











’ “~~ 
GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the Schoo! is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
actical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Blocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
- level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education, — Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, 
—Good general education on aatural lines. Principles of 
Ideats in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.— Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W. rr. Tel.: Latchmere 4258, 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 


PraMiLy residing in beautiful mansion in outskirts of London, 
would be glad to share their home with one or two others of a sociable 

disposition. Tennis, croquet, music, wireless, etc. Close to golf course. 
Good train service. Vegetarian diet if desired.—Box 152, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur. 
Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings tn all private rooms, 

constant hot water restaurant, good public rooma Telephone: Western 4948, 
UANTOCK HOUSE, 17 Meadway, Golders Green, N.W. 11. 
Guest House for Professional Women. Bed-sitting rooms. Partial board ; 


+ good cuisine; constant hot water. Gas fires in all private rooms. Oxford 
Street 30 mins. (Speedwell 2680.) 


UNNY CHALET to let at Wengen. 3 gns. weekly, from 
January z2nd.—G. C. Dons, Alpiugliihn, Wengen. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T Y°PEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
95 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and posmptiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





Bucks, 


“New 
































UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 


Stenographer always available-—Miss RosErts, 5 High Holborn. 





the island. —Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. 
Mr. and Mrs. MAasstncwam, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Merry 
Xmas party.—Mrs H Rocrrs (Cookery Diploma ) 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ACANCY IN TRAVEL OFFICE FOR PUBLICITY MAN, 
V Knowledge of copy writing, printing, poster and programme work, advertisin; 
printing and stationery supplies. Applicants should state experience 
references. Preference given to one with experience Continental travel.—Box 153, 
THE New STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





All bedrooms hb. and ¢. 
Write for tariff— 

















OOKBINDING.—All styles and prices. Leather work. Xmas 
Presents. Price list on application.—Misses Fippian and Morcan, 119 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 11. 

REAL SAVING.—Uvercuats, Suits, Custumies, ch., turned 
and Beautifully re Tailored just like new.— Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate, Lonpon TuRNINO Co., Tursing 

since 1897 (Dept. B. 1), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. We collect. "Phone 
Clissold 4777. 
EAL HARRIS.— LEWIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
R Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
B Write Ossornes, 27 Eastcastie Street, London, W. 1. 














Printing is GOOD Printing! 
H = shal! not —- m4 without Advertising] —SanBripe Press, Middlesbrough. 





peer PRESS with type, 22/6. Partics., Webster, Printer, 
Derby. 







TTT Lt 
UNDER- INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 


ility to replace rty and goods not sovered by 
a may = ate, An Complete protection can 
be secured by adequate insurance. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
All Classes of Insurance Busin T 
rire Til Gitte ti te 





LTD., 


sted 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas | 
EpucaTionaL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate | 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per | 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified | 
| 








Small Advertisements only. 


icati [AMAGER, 
All communications should be addressed Tae 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great (Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 164¢ Gerrard | 
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EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., Londoa, S.W. 1. 


Xmas | 
— OOKS.—Arthur Machen’s Works, “ Caerleon’ Edit., 9 vols., R.O.I e 


“"Tumed as new, {5 58, pub. fo o8.; Cook 25 Great Houses of France, £3 33.;: Oscar 


Wilde’s Works, Rdit. de Luxe, 1908, 14 vols.. £19; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
+ price list vols. f15; R *s Confessions, ius. with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols. Oll PRODUC I ~ 
Specialists 4s. pub. {3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans by Nevill, 3 vols., 24s. 
t. “Phone f Assiole France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by Pape, zts., Von Hugel The 


ta; Hamertos's Paris, Larre peper, {2 20.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols. AVIATION SPIRIT, MOTOR SPIRITS, 















































.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, t910, {10 tos.; Geor 
of Sir Richard Burt by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, £2 28.; Burton's tT) Penta- 
Metone ; ot the Tale of Tales, 2 vols, 1893, £6 68.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First FUEL OIL, DIESEL OIL. 
Fay + Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 
108. ; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intre. by Le Gallienne, 1895, 258. ; 
Eyee went @ book and have failed to find It eluewhere, try me. 1 am the most expert London Wall 9204/9205. Rusoilprod, Ave., London, 


; ; London Trad "s Cards of the 18th Cent , by Amb Heal, . 
si, stating ar The Uacollected Work of Aubrey ‘Beardsley. coat, @ 3 ‘Feneh, 02 eg LAMP OIL (kerosene), LUBRICATING OILS, 
] 
aa "s Heloise and Abel ls., signed a , £6 .; Campbell's Li 
 @— Pants Sddons, extre ius. with ‘sso Portraits, cic, 4 vole, 1834, fer; Fraser's SOLAR OIL, GAS OIL, VAPOURISING OIL, 
a Bough, 12 vols., {7 tos.; Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub., ¢28. ; 
Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 108.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz 
mt Edition, 1837, {2 28.; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, tst Edition, ¢ vols. | R.OP 
ne poms Balfour's Life 4 mor 2 vols., — 2 So, ons + —- zs 
Tu \ t, * “16; . ti 4 + 
OU Sete Plats sets, £2 30° Partin’ British Flowering Planiar'4 vole, Toy Russian Oil Products, Ltd., 
in Italian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, ts $8.; Selena 153 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 
Weird Tales, illus. 2 vols, 1885, £4 tos.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols, 1899, (2 2s. Telephone: Telegrams: 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—H Sh hire Lad, 1896; F > 
Raves of the Wor d, 2 vols. —-BAKER’S GREAT B KSHOP, John Bright Street! 
Birmingham. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with W PORTERS ANTED 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; Balzac’s 1,000 NE SUP R WwW 











Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 


cane 258.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7; The 66 A RETH U SA 99 












































eron Etchings, 42s. ; gy! Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Works, 2 Vols, illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ee ~! oe eng supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or T i N a £1 1 000 
parcels o ks purchased.— HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
at Street, Birmingham. wept ‘ rgent y nay or WALES 
President: H.R.H. " 
E “ oe ae IN d Mer- 
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Ts | 4 charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN 
te a (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
ded for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a Deouty br strers Fe ee WOON F DEVITT : 
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By JOHN KIRKLAND, National Bakery School, 183 Borough om ff LSBY se: 
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Reminiscences 
By MARIE, PRINCESS OF BATTENBERG. 


“One cannot read this very interesting book without recognising in the author a woman of great charm, culture and 
goodness.”—5 tar. 


Ancient Egypt 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated ay 
Acrrep Sutro. 3s. 6d. 
A striking survey of ancient Egyptian art, people, and manners. 


List of other Essays and Plays by Macterlinck 
uniform with this volume on application. 


16s, 


Autumn Fire: A Play in 
Three Acts 


By T. C. MURRAY. 3s. 6d. 


“ Autumn Fire" was awarded the silver medal! in the Tailteann 
Literary Competitions. 





Contemporary British Philosophy 


Personal Statements 


Edited by Prof. J. H. MUIRHEAD. Vol. II. 


16s, 


The present volume consists of the second series, and contains statements hy James Warp, E. Betrort Bax, Douctas 
Fawcett, R. F. A. Hoernie, C. E. M. Joao, G. E. Moore, Percy Nunn, W. R. Sorcey, A. E. Taytor, J. Artuur THomson, 


C. C. J. Wess, G. Dawes Hicks, and Proressor SMiTH. 


e 
Adventures in Philosophy 
By J. C. WORDSWORTH. 15s. 


This is a series of essays dealing with some of the chief problems 
of metaphysics. 


Patriotism is Not Enough 
By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 5s. 


In a temperate, well-reasoned manner Dr. Holmes pointe out the 
differences between loyalty, nationalism and patriotism. 





Rambles in Vedanta 
By B. R. RAJAM IYER. 12s, 6d. 


This book approaches the many problems of life from the Hindu 
standpoint, but it is not hased on antagonism to any other religion, 


Proportional Representation 
Its Dangers and its Defects. 
By GEORGE HORWILL, B.Sc. 6s, 


This book fives all relevant facts concerning the subject of 
Proportional Representation and is the first book published devoted 
entirely to a criticism ef the P.R. method of election. 








The Psychology 


By ROBERT SAUDEK. 


of Handwriting 


“A curious and elaborate survey of the whole field of handwriting.”—Westminster Gazette. 


The Personal Equation 


By LOUIS BERMAN, M.D. 


“ A work which is causing such fluttcring in the scientific dovecotes 
of Europe, and providing one of the books most worth reading at the 
present moment.’’—Methodist Times. 


7s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 
Electrical Power and National 
Progress 
By HUGH QUIGLEY. Bs. 6d. 


THis book deals with fundamentals in such a way that the subject 
stands forth clearly. The economies of the electrical supply industry 
are given here for perhape the first time. 





A Short History of the British 


Working-class Movement 


By G. D. H. COLE. 


To 1848. 
6s. 


Vol. I. 


In his new book Mr. Cole tells the story ef the British Working-Class and its organization during the stirring times 


of the Industrial Revolution. 


The Other Story of Coal 


By T. J. PARRY JONES. : 
Cloth 3s. 6d., limp cloth 2s. 6d. 
The author, who has worked in the mines for thirty-one years, 
attempts to show how tHe average miner himself looks at the coal 
question. 


The Equipment of the Social Worker 


By ELIZABETH MACADAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Miss Macadam tells us an interesting story. Her conclusions 
should be carefully er = by members of loca! authorities who are 


considering the needs of the various services under their control.” 
—The Times. 
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